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A Denver Idea for Elysian Park. 


= 
By Frances Lynne 


Nothing has taken such hold of the people of this country as 
civie improvement. Even the smallest towns in all sections of the 
country are bending every effert to improve out-of-door conditions 
and beautify unsightly spots for the pleasure and welfare of the 
public. Millions of dollars are spent annually by “City Fathers” 
for public improvements of every description, and the people have 
come to feel that no money is spent to better purpose. 

Each city has its own dominant idea of civic improvement 
its own well-defined, original plan of laying out parks, boulevards, 
play-grounds, ete. Each city has some one particular point of in- 
terest and beauty to which every loyal citizen points with pride and 
which becomes the chief attraction for all visitors and sight-seers. 

The finest and most unique feature of this kind has been com- 
pleted recently in Denver. !t is known as “Inspiration Point.”’ 
No better name could have been found for it. This point, covering 
twenty-five acres, was nothing more than a natural hill about 238 
feet above the mile high mark, and situated on the outskirts of one 
of Denver's beautiful parks. The view it commanded, however, 
was so magnificent that it was looked upon with great favor as a 
remarkably fine site for a park and natural observatory. So it was 
decided to improve the place and “dedicate it to the cause of the 
people to forever remain their property and their most glorious scenic 
attraction. 

The idea of purchasing the property was advanced by the 
Mayor and his associates in this branch of the work, and at their 
suggestion the land was hought by the city about five vears ago for 
a& very small sum. Since the improvements have been made the 
property has greatly increased in value, and will ever stand as a price- 
less civic asset, the pride of every public spirited citizen. 

Work was begun about a year ago. A retaining wail of concrete, 
costing $8,000, was built around the point on three sides, not only 
as a matter of protection but also to enhance the attractiveness. 
The sumn:it was then graded and leveled, and a double roadway of 
gravel, leading to the extreme end of the point was constructed. 

The cost of these improvements was nominal as it was not nces- 
sary to fill in or cut away any of the hill. The sides of the hill are 
still covered with the natural brush, stones, ete., but it is the purpose 
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Panorama View from Inspiration Point. The rich farming lands of Clear Creek Valley plainly in view. 





of the Mayor and Park Commissioners next year to beautify the 
slopes by planting grass, and to place shrubs and fiowers along the 
roadsides. 

While this novel park is about five miles from the din and 
noise, the smoke and dust. of the city, it is readily accessible to vehicles 
of every description and to pedestrians as well. The driveway at 
its widest point admits 200 vehicles. Oue of the greatest pleasures 
of the automobilist is to motor out to get a view of the surrounding 
country. Nowhere can such a diversity of scenery be taken in at 
a glance. To the north lies the thriving city of Denver with its 
steeples, lakes, parks, towering buildings plainly seen in the distance 
while beyond for miles and miles extend the rolling plains. The 
view to the west beggars description. In all the werld nothing could 
be more wonderfully imposing and inspiring. The atmosphere is 
always clear---so clear, in fact, that one gets an unobstructed view 
of the Rocky Mountain Range with the fertile, picturesque Clear 
Creek valley dotted here and there with lakes and orchards and pros- 
perous farming towns in the foreground. The lovely little city of 
Golden may be seen at the mouth of the canyon while up in the foot 
hills winds the famous Moftat road with its many tunnels and mar- 
velous curves. To the north, just back of the mountains nestles 
the beautiful city of Boulder of which one catches but a glimpse. 
Vast plains stretch to the east and to the south loom up the Spanish 
Peaks, near Trinidad, 15 miles away. 
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The summit of Inspiration Point with the double gravel roadway. 





All the peaks of the Colorado Rockies, *‘ old in story”’ are brought 
prominently into view from Pike’s Peak on the south to Long’s 
Peak on the north. These peaks, sharply outlined against the azure 
sky, are rugged and lofty. They are tipped with everlasting snow 
and stand as grim sentinels to safe-guard the valleys stretching for 
miles below them. They are ever-changing. Some days they seem 
garbed in the richest green as the sun’s rays illumine the forest of 
pine and fir trees that cover the slopes; again they seem purple- 
headed, sombre-shadowed as the sun sinks to rest behind their lofty 
heads. 

The mountains are so “infinite in their vastness;” their grandeur 
and ever-changing beauty are so wonderful as to excite a feeling of 
awe niingled with reverence and inspiration. 

As I stood at the edge of the wall at ‘Inspiration Point”? when 
the afternoon was fading into the night, I was lulled into silent revery. 
As the sun set behind the mountains, the whole world seemed golden- 
hued and crimson. Clear Creek was curving through the heautiful 
valley which bears its name, its pure, sparkling waters sporting over 
the pebbles; the deep blue sky was above me, “the wonderful air 
was over me,” and Mother Nature in all her beneficence and glory 
was around me. A solemn stillness filled the air. As I stood in this 
Paradise, I wished 1 might linger on forever and ever, throw aside 
conventions, forget the maddening crowd, “and live in close touch 
with so sweet and pure and beautiful a mother to guard over and 
protect me.” “It was God without Mankind.” 
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“In the Columned Vault of Sycamores .’Bayard Taylor. 
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Underneath California Sycamores. 


By Edwin A, Fopenoe 


















Survivors of a tvpe which came in with the earliest of flowering 
plants, dating back in geological origin to the cretaceous period, 
the planes or syeamores remain a narrowly circumscribed natural 
group of trees, represented at the present day by a few species, all 
belonging to the same genus, which again is the sole genus of its 
family. The first recognized species are undoubtedly referable to 
the same botanical genus as those of to-day, and the planes may thus 
well claim ancient lineage and a pure pedigree. Leaving to the geolo- 
gist the interesting speculation as to the causes of the present re 
stricted distrilution and poverty of species in this family in past 
ages rich and varied in specific forms and represented over geographi- 
cal areas now climatically impossible to the growth of any plane tree, 
it may be accepted that the group is a marked one among those 
broad-leaved and majestic tree-types, suggestively semi-tropical 
in appearance, which, once the dominant forms in the rich northern 
forests, stand now as expiring remnants of that profuse arboreal 
vegetation--a striking commentary upon the instability of mun- 
dane conditions. 




















“Thou art the go-between of rustic lovers 
Thy white bark has their secrets in its keeping,’’—Lowell. 
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“In ramous wrestlings interlaced 
A forest Laocoon.”—Hood. 


In the world-flora of to-day, the planes are represented by but 
six or seven species, two or three of which occur in the old world 
ahout the eastern Mediterranean region, the remainder being natives 
of Nort: America, chiefly in the southwest. All are of majestic size 
among deciduous trees, and, indeed, in amplitude compare not un- 
favorably with all but the largest of the conifers. Through an un- 
fortunate confusion the plane trees are commonly called syeamores, 
though the latter designation, also of classic origin, may more pro- 
perly be restricted to quite a different tree, the oriental mulberry 
fig. This confusion is only heightened by the use of the name syea- 
more among English writers as the designation of a species of true 
maple, now introduced and become a favorite iawn tree in the 
United States. As the popular name of the species of Platanus, or 
plane trees, the term sycamore has become so firmly established in 
America, however, as to give to the purist in nomenclature no hope 
of being displaced. 

Of the European plane, the best known of the transatlantic 
forms, individuals are reported with a diameter of thirty feet or 
more and Pliny states that in his time there was in Ivecia a tree of 
this species within the hollow trunk of which Licinius Mueianus 
dined and slept with nineteen of his friends, the cavity which they 
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(Continued on page 120.) 
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“See, in the midst she takes her stand 
Where the huge plane his grateful shade 
Extends o’er half the level mead.’’— Akenside. 
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thus eccupied having a circuit of eighty-one feet. The American 
plane, or buttonbal! of the eastern United States, must also be regard- 
ed as a giant among its fellows. It finds the conditions of its greatest 
development in alluvial bottom lands along the streams of the middle 
west, and ‘‘the tall syeamore of the Wabash’ goes down in history 
for dendrologic, no less than its congressional co-type for forensic, 
renown. George Washington records a tree on the Ohio with a 
circumference of over forty feet; Michaux, the younger, records one 
in the same region with a girth of forty-seven feet; and other records 
also show that the sycamore of the Mississippi valley is no unworthy 
brother of the Levantine favorite of the Greeks and Romans. The 
sycamore of the southern Pacific region is in no wise less notable 
than its more eastern congeners, being at its best a tree of magnificent 
size and spread, with a strong tendency in isolated individuals to 
shapes so bizarre as to suggest the infernal tree forms of Dante’s dream. 

As an object in the natural landscape the piane of any species 
deserves and receives the highest praise. While in its youth the 
tree is attractive in its free and cleanly growth and pronounced 
symmetry, and thus recommends itself to planters for lawn and park 
and street, in its age there is no tree more grandly picturesque. 
Attairing superior size, often of grotesque form, with white branches 
stretched like ghostly arms above the surrounding tree masses, the 
syeam re is always conspicuous in the valley growth, where 

“ Fantastic aisles 

Wind jrom the sight in brightness and are lost 

Among the crowded pillars.” 

Here they serve well to mark the favored borders of the meander- 
ing western stream, alike in summer by the mass of lively green, dis- 
tinct in character and tint from all the more sober woodland greens 
2bout or in winter by the wind maze of contorted branches whitened 
us by the snows of commanding and venerable age; or again in the 
bright days of autumn when the foliage takes on its own golden 
brown and the trunk flames with the crimson of the ampelopsis, or 
the lanibent orange and scarlet of the poison ivy, whose 

** Mighty vines like serpents clinih 

The Giant Sycamore.” 

Thrust thus high above the protecting forest, the upper branches 
often too brittle for their size, are not seldom torn from their bases 
by strong winds, and the heartwood, thus opened to the access of 
the agents of decay, is excavated in time perhaps to the root of the 
tree itself. Such trees become the scene of industry. of heavy colo- 
nies of wild bees, whose golden stores are often disclosed by the ex- 
pert bee-hunter to the extent of hundreds of pounds of the deli- 
cious product. It is proverbial that no honey is sweeter than that 
stolen from the bee tree. The extensive hollows in the lower trunk 
are appropriate homes also for the furred prowlers of the woodland 
valleys and are well known as such to the nocturnal vagabond and 
his vociferous pack of “track hounds” or coon dogs, whose mellow 
baying at low twelve disturbs the slumbers of less adventurous 
lovers of the wild. 

The wise owl loves the upper chambers in these expansive domes; 
xnd before the advent of church towers and ampie chimneys the 
swifts and swallows in large communities found here commodious 
quarters from which at summer dawn and eve resounded the sub- 
dued roar of myriad wings as with rapid beats they propelled the 
busy birds abroad in early quest of insect prey. 

With gnarled roots interlocked, the brookside plane meets and 
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“And many a gnarled trunk was there 
That ages long had stood.’’—Hood. 


swerves the onslaught of the spring flood at the water's edge, and the 
deep and quiet pool thus formed becomes the favored haunt of the 
finny beauties of the stream, as every boy, truant from unseasonahle 
tasks, has well learned. Here he may cast the squirming and se- 
ductive bait and if the wood gods be as sympathetic and kind as 
his enterprise deserves, mav land the reward of his cunaing, ample, 
though counting less in ounces than that granted. in hundredweight 
to his more ambitious fellow-craftsman of the western surf. The 
well beloved Hoosier poet was a boy like this, as confessed in an out- 
burst of tender memories, when he again trod in manhood the paths 
of happy truant days and went loitering in retrospective niood down 
along the bank of the dwindled creek, only to recall it with the sad 
realism of maturity as 

““ Greener then, through rank on rank 

Uj the mottled sycamores, 

Touching tops across the shores.”’ 

If trees indeed possess souls, as poets feign, the venerable planes, 
when crashing earthward at last under the final stroke of the fell 
destroyer, must bear to their graves in the rich humus sweet memories 
of long association with the unspoiled children of nature, far fron 

“The vain low strife 

That makes men mad, the tug for wealth and power, 

The passions and the cares that wither life, 

And waste its little hour.” 
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The Forests and Gardens of the Sea. 


By John L., Couan 


Corresponding, in a way not altogether fanciful, to the forests 
of the Sierras, with their great redwoods and sugar pines, is a belt 
of marine vegetation just off the California coast in which are found 
seaweeds of extraordinary size, as well as others of reniarkable 
heauty. These kelp beds, small sections of which constitute the 
famous “‘marine gardens” of Santa Catalina Island, Portuguese 
Bend, Pacifie Grove and other tonrist resorts, border the maior part 
of the western coasts of both North and South America, and form 
the world’s greatest sub-marine forests 

In these off-shore forests are found the tallest plants known, 
dwarfing even the Big Trees of California in that particular. Travel- 
ers by rail up and down the California coast may see from the car 
windows miles and miles of yellowish-brown kelp beds, the fronds 
almost covering the water, and rising and falling in graceful un- 
dulations with the waves. After a storm, the beaches are sometimes 
piled high with sea-wrack, consisting of marine plants of many kinds, 
torn from their anchorage to the rocks by the violence of the waves. 
The great mass of this consists of brown sea-weeds, or kelps, among 
which the Giant kelp, or Nereocystis lutkeana, is the most conspic- 
uous and striking, its air vessels, as laree as a child’s head, never 
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Kelp Cast upon the Beach Photo by John L. Cowan 
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[Pecan a : ll 
Sea Lettuce, a Green Sea-Weed. Photo by John L. Cowan 
failing to attract attention and excite comment. From this ai 
vessel grows a tuft of anywhere from twenty to fifty, long, streamer- 
like fronds that float upon the water. larther north, off the coast 


of Alaska and the Aleutian islands, it is said that the air vessels are 
frequently six or eight feet in length, and the fronds fifty feet long 
The air sac, with its great mass of floating fronds, is anchored by a 
slender, cord-like stem that frequently exceeds 200 feet in length, 
fastened to the rocky floor of the ocean. Off the coast of South 
\merica is a related plant, known as Macrocyst/s which is said fre- 
quently to exceed 1,500 fect in length. Instead of one large air sac, 
this has many small ones, sustaining a mass of vegetation hundreds 
of square yards in area. 

The air vessels, which reach their extreme development in the 
Vercocystis (known also as the Great Bladder-weed ) are charac- 
teristic of the kelps, or brown seaweeds. They give buovaney to 
the plant, maintaining it in ar upright position, or inclined in the 
direction of the current. But for this provision of nature, the plant 
would fall in a formless heap among the rocks. Sometimes the fronds 














Round Kanten, a food product made from sea-weed by the Japanese. 
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grow out from the tops of the air vessels, and sometimes the air sacs 
are distributed among the fronds; hut in either case the foliage is 
scanty or profuse in proportion to the sustaining power of the vesi- 
cles. Numerous species of Sargassum are found along both the Al- 
lantic and Pacifie coasts. All are noted for the great number of 
air vessels, some specimens containing so many that they resemble 
bunehes of currants or small grapes. It is a species of Sargassum 
that composes most of the floating vegetation in the Sargosso Sea. 

The distinguishing peculiarity of algae (a term that includes all 
seaweeds, many fresh water plants and minute forms of vegetation 
found almost everywhere ) is that thev are entirely composed of one 
kind of cells, these being the soft cells that correspond to those form- 
ing the pulp in the leaves of flowering plants. There is, therefore, 
no distinction of bark, leaf or stalk in seaweeds, the absence of woody 
cells making such distinctions impossible. Similarly, the seaweeds 
have no roots, the root-like expansions that anchor the plants to 
the rocks answering no other purpose than that of holdfasts, whereas 
true roots carry nourishment from the ground to the stalk and foliage. 
In like manner, seaweeds have no flowers and bear no fruit, being 
propagated by means of spores. 

It nught be thought that there is little chance of either variety 
or beauty in plants consisting of but a single kind of cells, and hav- 
ing no roots, trunks, bark, foliage, flowers or fruit. Nevertheless, 
there are said to be more than fifteen thousand species of sea-weeds, 
varving in color through all shades of green, brown, red and purple, 
and in texture from paper-like to leathery consistence. Among 
these are the sn:allest as well as the largest of known plants, and 
the verv simplest forms of organic life, consisting of but a single cell. 
Many of the higher forms of seaweeds exhibit great beauty of form 
and color, resembling grasses, mosses, ferns, vines, shruls and trees. 
Many so closely simulate routs, stems, branches and leaves that it 
is difficult to bear in mind the fact that the botanical basis for such 
distinction is wanting. 


Photo by J. L. Cowan 
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Sea Wrack cast up by the waves after a storm. 
in the foreground. 








Baron Humboldt was the first to eall attention to the impor- 
tant office performed by the marine forests of the Pacifie in protect- 
ing the western shores of the Americas from the full violence of storm 
waves. They form a natural, elastic breakwater that mitigates the 
force of the waves, and reduces their erosive effect to a minimum. 

It is probable that the aggregate of anima! life supported 
by the submerged forests of the Pacific is much greater than that 
supported by an equal area of land forests. Seaweeds perform the 
same function in the ocean that ordinary plants do on land--making 
animal life possible. Such fishes and other marine animals as do 
not feed directly upon algae prey upon other animals that do. 
In the food supply of denizens of the deep, microscopic algae that 
float everywhere on and near the surface are of great importance; 
but the kelp beds are the most densely populated portions of the 
ocean. In addition to an astonishing number and variety of fishes, 
there are myriads of shellfish, mollusks devoid of shells, crabs, jelly- 
fish, starfish, devilfish, sea cumbers, sea shigs, aseilians and other 
sluggish forms of animal life, some of which are hardly differentiated 
fron: the vegetation among which they live. 

Although the kelps are the largest, the most numerous and the 
most important subdivision of algae, the red seaweeds are by far the 
most beautiful. Differing as widely as possible from flowers and orna- 
mental plants of garden, field and woodland, they are not unworthy 
of comparison with the fairest of these in beauty and delicacy of 
form and color. !t is unfortunate that the red seaweeds cannot be 
grown successfully in vessels of glass, where their beauties could be 
seen and appreciated by the multitudes who think of seaweeds only 
as unsightly and ill-smelling debris that sometimes litter bathing 








The air vessels of the nereocystis lutkeana are conspicuous 
Photo by John L. Cowan. 
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beaches. Luckily no form of vegetation is better adapted to being 
pressed, dried, mounted and preserved in a herbarium. It is, never- 
theless, strange that the systematic collection of seaweeds is rarely 
attempted, even by persons who spend their lives in sight of beaches 
upon which the most beautiful specimens of the flora of the ocean 
are cast. A year or two ago, Mrs. G. Landweer, of Pacific Beach, 
California, donated to the City Museum of Birkenfeld-on-the-Rhine, 
a large collection of the red seaweeds of Southern California waters, 
and a similar collection to the Natural History Society of Arnheim, 
Holland. These collections were commented upon and described 
by the press of those and other cities, and attracted the attention 
of scientists and nature-lovers far and near, so that it is not too much 
to say that the marine vegetation of Southern California is better 
known in parts of Holland and Germany than in San Diego or Los 
Angeles. 

No doubt the general neglect of seaweeds, even on the part of 
enthusiastic students of nature, is due in part ot their inaccessibility, 
but more particularly because popular literature relating to the 
subject is very scanty, while scientific works are likely to be un- 
intelligible to anyone but a specialist. 

Some of the common red seaweeds grow between tide marks, 
but the larger number occur in water too deep for offhand explora- 
tion. Some are affixed directly to the rocks, but many grow attached 
to the kelps; and a search among the tangle cast up on the beaches 
after a storm will usually be rewarded by the discovery of delicate 
pink, red and purple algae that the unobservant never notice. 
Even the rarest and most beautiful of deep water species n:ay on 
occasion thus be found in the course of a morning stroll along the sand. 
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Collecting Irish Moss at Scituate, Mass.— Photo by John L. Cowan 


Of the red seaweeds found in tide pools, and thus easily access- 
ible in their natural environment, one of the most common, and by 
no means the least attractive, is Plocamium Coccineum (“curly red 
hair’) said by some writers to be unlike any other plant found in 
nature. On account of its bright red color and its delicate, lace- 
like tracery, it attracts the attention of the least observant. Hardly 
less striking is Microcladia coulterii, which, however, is_ less 
brilliant in color and of rather coarser texture. Oddest of all, per- 
haps, is the deep water seawee Chrysomenia pseudodichtoma Far- 
lowii, commonly known as ‘‘sea grapes.’’ As the popular name in- 
dicates, a specimen of this seaweed bears a striking resemblance to 
a bunch of grapes, consisting of numerous translucent red globes, 
with small, dark spots on them, filled with a viscid semi-fluid. 

Although there is little difference between the summer and 
winter teniperatures of the waters that lave the California coast, 
warmed by the Kuro Shiwo, or Japan Current, the flora of the seas 
exhibits a seasonal variation as striking as that of the land vegetation. 
In the autumn months, many of the red seaweeds cannot be found 
at all. In the winter, such as are found are likely to be pale and 
insipid in color—-some almost white. With the advance of Spring 
and Summer they take on more ruddy hues, becoming reddest. just 
before they die. Hence Porphyra perforata, which is an article of 
some commercial value, is harvested in California in the summer, 
baled like hay, and shipped to China, where it. is made into numerous 
food products. A similar species, Pory-hyra laciniata is extensively 
planted in the shallow waters of the Bay of Tokio and the Inland Sea, 
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Japan, as a food crop. This is the only seaweed farming industry 
conducted anywhere in the world. 

To give a list of red seaweeds found along the coast of Califor- 
nia that are remarkable for their beauty or oddity would be neither 
entertaining nor instructive, and any attempt at description would 
be of less avail than a photograph. It must be remembered, however, 
that it is their coloring that gives them the major part of their beauty 
and attractiveness, so that no photograph, and no reproduction of 
a photograph, can do them justice. 

The green seaweeds and rockweeds are most abundant along 
rocky shores between tide marks than the red algae, but as a rule are 
not particularly attractive, resembling grasses, mosses and other 
forms of vegetation found on land. The corallines properly belong 
with the red seaweeds, and are comparatively rare, Their peculiar- 
ity is that so great a quantity of lime enters into their structure that 
they appear to be more mineral than vegetable. 

Sometimes in the summer months dwellers along the Califor- 
nia Coast are treated to wonderful displays of phosphorescence on 
the waters. This phosphorescent glow, which is a commonplace of 
tropic seas, is due to the presence of miyriads of n:inute algae, the 
Pyrocistis noctilucca. To the periodical appearance of billions of 
equally minute seaweeds, of the genus Trichodesm’um, the Red Sea 
owes the characteristie that gives it its name; and countless myriads 
of microsconic algae, of the species Prutoceccus nivalis, cause the 
phenomenon of red snow, sometimes seen in the Arctic regions and 
on the tops of lofty mountains. It was reported a year or two ago 
among the Uncompahgre mountains of Colorado, near the mining 
town of Ouray. The reputed miracle of the “bleeding host,” so 
frequently mentioned in the ecclesiastical history of the Middle 
Ages, was due to algae of similar characteristics. 

It is surprising that no serious attempt has vet been made to 
utilize the marine vegetation that grows along our Western coast in 
such unexampled abundance. The Bulletin of the Bureau of Fish- 
eries for !904 called attention to the opportunities existing in this 
direction, and briefly sketched the history and indicated the impor- 
tance of the seaweed industries of Japan. So highly are the marine 
forests bordering the shores of that country esteemed that the Im- 
perial Government has undertaken an investigation of the possibility 
of replanting the areas that have been denuded of marine vegetation. 
Seaweed products enter in some form into the dietary of almost 
every family in the Island Empire; and important industries have 
been built up for the manufacture of a vast variety of food products, 
as well as glues, agar-agar, iodine and other commercial commodi- 
ties, some of which are exported in considerable quantities to America 
and Europe. In this country the utilization of seaweeds is confined 
mainly to the New England coast. In the neighborhood of Scituate, 
Mass., the collection of Irish moss is an industry of considerable local 
importance. It is employed for making blane mange, cough syrups, 
jellies and puddings and for clarifying beer and sizing fabries. Along 
the Atlantic seaboard seaweeds are collected to a considerable ex- 
tent for use as fertilizers. F-xperiments have been made with several 
varieties for the manufacture of paper, but the difficulty of bleaching 
the material to the proper whiteness appears to be insuperable. 
Some species are gathered for stuffng mattresses, carriage cushions 
and upholstered furniture; but so far our resources in the forests 
and gardens of the seas, although of enormous potential value, have 
added little to the wealth of the nation. 
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And now comes a celebrated, or 
less celebrated, authority on forestry 
who says that nine 
Eucalyplusand tenths of the recent 
Other Boos. plantings of eucalyptus 
trees in California are 
of little or no value, because the en- 
thusiasts who did the planting set out 
the wrong varieties of trees. 

We do not remember the name of 
the authority, but we have long sus- 
pected the truth of his assertion. Not 
that we know much about eucalpytus, 
but we do know something of the freaky 
methods of development which have 
beset Southern California in times past 
and no doubt will in the future. The 
instant that some person hears that 
some other person is making a dollar, 
there is a rush of emulation, a period 
of over-production and wrong produc- 
tion, and then we hear that the indus- 
try is no good. 

Comparatively few people have been 
in Southern California long enough to 
recall what has been done in the direc- 
tion of freak development. For their 
benefit, and for the general guidance 
of the class which we in Southern Calif- 
ornia call “investors,” let us go back 
a bit. 

Just before the famous Los Angeles 
land ‘“‘boom” of 1886, there was an 
era when everybody rushed into plant- 
ing vineyards. It was argued that 
there never could be an over-production 
of wines, and that the American people 
would take to drinking wine as a 
substitute for whiskey. The idea was 
laudable enough, only it did not pan 
out. The American people would not 
desert whiskey as their national bever- 
age, and time has shown that only 
persons of foreign birth or recent foreign 
origin are wine drinkers; result: a tre- 
mendous over-production of wine, grapes 
going begging for $6 to $8 a ton, thous- 
ands of acres or vineyard rooted out, 
and a general storm of curses at the tip 
to plant vines. Those who stayed by 
the business eventually made money. 

Then came the land boom of 1886. 
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Prices were lifted out of all proportion 
to the returns that could be expected 
as an investment. Speculation ran riot. 
The boom had to collapse. Result, 
plenty of broken paper fortunes. But 
the people who held on to that land even 
at boom prices, have all made money. 
The orange fever came about this 
same time. The cry was “plant orange 
trees and be wealthy.’ Well ‘‘they” 
planted orange trees, and more than a 
few of “‘they’”’ who did the planting went 
broke. Those who stuck by the oranges, 
made money, but not in the fashion that 
the boomers thought. There was little 
immediate profit, because the problems 
of grading, packing, shipping and selling 
had to be solved. But always remember 
that the people who remained by the 
industry eventually prospered. 
“Olives,’ was the next fad. The 
countryside went crazy planting olive 
groves. There were more than a few 
failures in this, and the business was 
liberally damned. Somebody learned, 
after a great many of the young groves 
had heen uprooted, that the big market 
was in the sale of black olives, even more 
than in the sale of oil. Olives today 
bring all the way from $110 to $120 
and more per ton. The owners of the 
groves have fine properties indeed, but 
they are making money because they 
stuck to the business and solved the 
questions that must inevitably arise 
when a new industry is being created. 
There have been two pronounced 
oil booms, which have made and lost 
fortunes. On both occasions there was 
endless wild catting and idiotic “ invest- 
ment.” Anything that looked like a 
share in an oil company was salable. 
The second boom has spent its force, 
but no one hears that the real oil develop- 
ers and producers have lost much money 
or any money at all. They have stuck 
by their convictions and as a bedy of 
men are far to the good financially. 
Ten years or so ago we had the§Bel- 
gian hare fever. Of all the fiercely 
foolish things that we have done in 
Southern California, this probably leads 
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the van. Everybody had hares in his 
back yard; bucks of perfectly wonderful 
pedigree sold for a thousand dollars 
or so; the daily newspapers teemed with 
the advertisements of the hare raisers— 
no pun intended. Everybody was go- 
ing to eat Belgian hares, and the sur- 
plus was to be canned at the local pack- 
ing houses or at packing houses to be 
established, and the market was to be 
world-wide. Well, what happened? 
Over night, almost, the balloon ex- 
ploded. Pedigreed bucks, worth a 
thousand dollars, maybe, were not ac- 
corded the honor of going into the 
pot. Now it happens that Belgian hare 
is fairish eating, but one does not want 
hare for breakfast, dinner and supper, 
365 days a year. The few men who did 
not turn their hares loose make a fair 
profit to-day by selling a hare now and 
again to the butchers. There is money 
in hares, on a limited scale. 

The eucalyptus boom came along 
about three vears ago. This is recent 
history. There are over a hundred 
varieties of this tree and the wood 
runs through all degrees of hardness, 
from being as soft as pine and softer, 
to as hard as hickory. Without know- 
ing anything about these varieties, 
without knowing whether they were 
adapted to soil aand climate, the boom- 
ers set out thousands and tens of thous- 
ands of acres of young trees. The land 
selling fraternity took advantage of the 
situation to unload any sort of land at 
all as “eucalyptus land.’ Instead of 
going about the business as the Santa 
Fe railroad has done and making experi- 
mental plantings of trees, we all jumped 
in, headforemost. 

What will the harvest be? What 
ought it to be? 

And at the risk of incurring the dis- 
like of land dealers, and others we will 
make a statement. It is this: Every- 
body is planting alfalfa now. 

Nothing is less edifying than the 
spectacle afforded by newspaper pro- 

prietors in verbal 
A Newspaper War contest. Los An- 
and Public Disgust. geles, and all of 
Southern California, 
has been deluged by such a battle dur- 
ing the past six weeks, and so bad 


has the struggle become that we believe 
a newspaper free from the cries and 
shrieks of the embattled editors, would 
immediately attain a wide clientele. 

There is something about the make 
up of newspaper men and publishers, 
which destroys a proper point of view 
of themselves. The great reading pub- 
lic is not impressed by torrents of abuse 
directed by one publisher toward an- 
other; the public buys a newspaper al- 
most entirely for the news it may con- 
tain. When the average man picks up 
a paper and finds it flooded with scurn- 
lous articles about the other fellow, he 
is very prone to put one and all in the 
same category. Profitless, dismal, 
abounding in unseemly screeching—-that 
is what all newspaper wars amount 
to. 

We do not care whether or not Edwin 
T. Earl is sent to the penitentiary, 
although it is a safe wager that he will 
not be; we do not care what Mr. Wil- 
liam R. Hearst thinks of Mr. Earl; nor 
for the private opinion of any one editor 
about the other editor. The only in- 
terest which attaches to the recent in- 
dictment of Mr. Earl on a charge of tap- 
ping wireless messages, is not the fact 
of his indictment, but what the wireless 
companies will do about the appropria- 
tion of dispatches entrusted to them. 

Wire tapping, the old fashioned kind, 
is » ade punishable by incarceration in 
the penitentiary. It was made so in 
times past because the telegraph com- 
panies desired to protect certain of 
their best customers: to wit, the race 
pool rooms. Before it was made a 
penitentiary offense, man’ a telegraph 
wire was tapped, and the information 
held back from the pool rooms. On 
the advance information thus intercepted, 
confederates of the tappers hurriedly 
placed bets in the pool rooms on the 
winners, and then the intercepted mes- 
sages were sent along. 

The telegraph companies, which have 
always been great reoral engines, could 
not stand for this injustice to the pool 
rooms. Instead of the skinners doing 
the usual thing in skinning the public, 
they were skinned by sharpers, a thing 
that never would do. 

Hence the wire tapping legislation. 

This is the sort of law that Mr. Earl 
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wil! be tried for violating--and Mr. 
Earl has been a doughty champion 
against the race tracks and the pool 
rooms ever since he was not allowed 
to have stock in Ascot Park. 

A suggestion has been made by 
Out West that would seem to afford 
some avenue of relief for those who 
really would like to read the news of 
the day. 

It is that a twenty-four foot prize 
ring be provided, that warring editors, 
be placed therein, each armed with a 
cleaver, and that they be allowed to 
remain in the ring until only one survives. 

In this way, and in this way only, 
does it appear possible to determine 
who is who and why, and who has the 
largest circulation. 

Analysis of the proposed state wide 
prohibition law of Texas, which just 

missed adoption by a 
It vs all narrow margin, shows 
“ Jist Accordin’”’ that as usual the rural 

element largely favor- 
ed the adoption of the law, while in the 
cities and towns the vote was largely 
the other way. The law was defeated 
by a very small inargin. A few vears 
ago, it would probably have been adopted, 
and then would have ensued the comedy 
and tragedy of attempting to enforce a 
law in many cities and towns, contrary 
to the trend of public opinion. The 
road for Texas to travel is labeled 
“local option,” making the unit suffi- 
ciently sn:all that every group of people 
ean have the licensed liquor trade or 
not, just az they please. 

California’s new law makes the super- 
visoral district the unit, if action is 
secured under the state law; the custom 
in Los Angeles c unty is to permit the 
people of each election precinct to decide 
this niatter for themselves, under an 
advisory vote. 

Experience has shown, in Ohio at 
least, that the county is too large a unit. 
The disastrous riots in Newark, a city 
of about 40,000, were precipitated by 
an attempt to enforce a prohibitory law 
in a city which had voted “wet” by a 
large majority, but had the law thrust 
upon it by the granger vote. 

The liquor question is a perplexing 
one and has been meddled with by 
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theorists and reformers for a good long 
time without much being learned by 
experience. 

How much men change in their atti- 
tude toward the liquor trade is shown 
by the experience of a man we know in 
Los Angeles, w!o was originally a pro- 
hibitionist, then swung toward the tenets 
of the most liberal minded, and finally 
has adopted a middle in the road policy. 

This man stands for the continuance 
of the saloon zone in Los Angeles and 
favors holding it to the business district; 
he stands for high license and strict regu- 
lation; he believes in rather liberal res- 
taurant laws, and thinks that the liquor 
business should gradually be changed so 
that the bar will be more and more 
restricted. and the sale of liquor from 
wholesale establishments, not for for 
consumption on the premises, be sub- 
stituted. 

He is insistent that saloons shall not 
be allowed in any residence district. 
Were the option presented of voting for 
saloons everywhere and voting the city 
“dry” he would vote “dry” as the less 
of two evils, depending on time to regu- 
late the matter. 

If he lived in such a town as Pomona 
which is “dry’’ he would favor wholesale 
licenses for family trade, but would vote 
against any proposition to est blish a 
saloon. In such places as Long Beach, 
Riverside and Pasadena he would favor 
the restaurant, the hotel license and the 
wholesale license, but would rigidly vote 
against saloons. 

If he lived in a rural district, he would 
vote “dry” as against saloon, restaurant, 
hotel and winery licenses, because ex- 
perience has proved that the rural 
saloon, or the rural restaurant, hotel 
or small winery with a permit to sell 
at retail, usually develops into a deadfall 
of the worst description. 

So it can be seen’ that the question 
is of wide meaning, and in the opinion 
of one man at least, calls for varying 
treatment. It reminds us of the story 
told of a general jack-of-all-trades up in 
the mining district of Plumas county, 
a man who could weld a broken saw and 
temper it, who had a genious for handling 
tools of any kind, and who was averse 
to giving a direct answer on any propo- 
sition. One day as a means of trying 
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him out, the mine superintendent asked: 

“Jack, how long do you think it would 
take you to split a cord of wood?” 

“Well, Mr. S——” replied the uncon- 
scious victim, “its jist accordin’. If 
there were plenty of knots in the wood it 
might take me longer than if there were 
not so many, and then I don’t know 
how fine you want it split. As I say, 
it's jist accordin.’” 

That man had tlhe entire philosophy 
of handling the liquor trade, concentrat- 
ed into that phrase “jist accordin.’ ”’ 


The question of the constitutionality 
of the eight hour law as regarding wo- 
men, is now pending in 
the Supreme Court of 
the state, having been 
taken up from the 
Riverside county court. What will be 
the outcome of the deliberations of 
the court, no one can say, nor it is 
proper to hazard a guess while the 
case is sub judice. 

But as a matter of principle we trust 
that the law will be upheld, not for 
the reasons conimonly advanced as to 
why women should be allowed to work 
only eight hours, but for other and 
entirely different reasons. 

We think it generally admitted by 
the medical profession that women are 
more enduring than men; they can 
withstand pain better and under a 
long stress can bear up better. Physi- 
cally they may not be as strong but in 
endurance a healthy woman will outlast 
a healthy man, all other conditions be- 
ing equal. 

We do not fear the terrible catas- 
trophe seen by those theorists who say 
that if women work longer than eight 
hours, the future of the race is imperilled. 
On the contrary is it not true that wo- 
men who work hard, the wives of the 
poor and the sturdy and the energetic 
—women who are the wives of mechanics 
and laborers, not only have more children 
but stronger children than the wives 
of the well-to-do? Carrying the analogy 


An Eight Hour 
Law for Men. 


further, who ever heard that the Indian 
squaw who does all the work for the 
establishment, is unable to have healthy 
children and plenty of them? 

Is there not more insidious danger 
in the corset and other devices of so- 
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called civilization; is there not more 
danger to the race from indulgence and 
late hours and social demands, than 
there is from too much work? 

Take the case of the girl who works 
in the department store for $5 a week 
rather than accept a place as a domestic 
at $30 to $40 per n.onth and her board. 
The girl, if she has to support herself, 
roust of need eat a slim breakfast and 
a slim lunch. Evening finds her ready 


to go out in swarms. Her mode of 
life is wrong, that is all. If she becomes 
nervous, anaemic, and worn out, all 


of the blame is not to be thrown on her 
mode of employment. Far better for 
health would it be if she arose at an 
early hour, worked hard as a domestic, 
and went to bed early; and no plea 
would be made for an eight hour day 
for her. 

It is a well known axiom in stock 
breeding that the females of a race are 
apt to follow the father; the males are 
apt to inherit their characteristics from 
the mother. 

We do not believe that this theory 
has been followed up in the case of the 
human race sufficiently to demonstrate 
whether it is applicable. 

But if it is, we should look after the 
physical wel! being of the present genera- 
tion of males, rather than the females. 

And what is the average father in 
the cities today? 

Just a nervous, money getting, human, 
going along at high speed so that his 
womankind may have things. 

If the future of the race is to be main- 
tained at a high standard, mother 
should have a.few more children per 
head, and should stop her present fool- 
ishnéss long enough to rear them; and 
father should be willing at some moment 
of the twenty four hours in the day to 
forget the absorbing passion for dollars. 

Steady progress is being made in the 
construction of the great topographic 

map of California by 


Making the Map the United Staes 
of California. Geological Survey and 
the State. This huge 


map will be when completed a work of 
whic both the Federal Government 
and California may well be proud. It 
will be made up of a large number of 





























sheets of uniform size, each represent- 
ing a rectangular area called a quad- 
rangle.» Already 170 quadrangles have 
been surveyed, most of them in great 
detail, and an atlas sheet for each has 
been engraved and printed by the Survey. 
These quadrangles include areas ranging 
from the vast fiat reaches of the Sacra- 
mento Valley to the glacier-laden peaks 
of} the’ High Sierras. 

‘ Perhaps the most comprehensive and 
detailed topographic mapping in the 
world has heen that of the broad Sacra- 
mento Valley, comprising an area of 
more than 3,000,000 acres. This has 
already been completely surveyed by 
the topographers of the United States 
Geological Survey in co-operation with 
the State of California, the Survey and 
the State each paying half the cost. 
This mapping has been done on a sca 


of 2 inches to 1 mile with a 5-foot co 


tour interval, each map showing an are® 
7 1-2 minutes square. The survey covers 
all land possible of irrigation between 
Red Biuff on the north and Suisun Bay 
and Stockton on the south. 

Surveys of the same class are now 
being pushed southward under a similar 
co-operative agreement between the State 
and the Geological Survey. The present 
field season’s plans include the mapping 
of the area near Stockton and farther 
south in the San Joaquin Valley. The 
maps will be on the sarne scale and con- 
tour interval as those of the Sacramento 
and the topographers expect to survey 
this season twelve 7-12 minute quad- 
rangles and later to continue the work 
down to the hill country south of Bakers- 
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field. When this work is completed 
it will afford for the great twin valley 
empire of California an exact geographic 
basis for engineering development of 
any class—irrigation, drainage, road or 
bridge construction—in fact, any work 
requiring accurate determination of 
levels. 

The possiblities lying in the reclama- 
tion of this extensive California valley 
are sufficiently stupendous to waken the 
interest of the most ambitious engineer. 
The Sacramento River drains a vast 
mountain region and carries water suffi- 
cient to irrigate an estimated area of 12 
or 13 million acres-—not only all of its 
own immensely fertile valley but like- 
wise the agriculturally almost inex- 
haustible lands of the San Joaquin 
Valley. The harnessing of theSacramento 
River is doubtless one of the great en- 
gineering problems of the country and 
millions of dollars have already been spent 
in largely futile attempts to control this 
rampant monster in time of flood, but 
there is no lack of engineers who believe 
the task a feasible one and point to the 
ample opportunities for storing in reser- 
voirs in the mountains the enormous 
excess of water, most of which under 
present conditions not only flows use- 
lessly to the sea but every few years 
carries destruction in its wake to the 
extent of millions of dollars. 

An index map of California, showing 
the quadrangles of which aps have 
been issued, can be obtained free of cost 
from the Director of the Geological 
Survey, Washington, D. C. Most of 
the maps are sold at 5 cents each. 
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The Way to Arcady. 


By Arthur W. Beach 


Where lies the road to Arcady? 

Three roads run ever far and free, 

Each from the Vale of South and Dreams 

Beside forever singing streams 

Up to the sun-kissed hills and then—- 

They part to never meet again. 

One meets the dawn with fervent kiss, 

Wth certain promise of the bliss 
That waits the heart in Arcady. 

Athirst for cooling heights above, 

Forgetting Lije and Truth and Love 
A rushing host move silently. 

But ever when the twilights fall, 

Far jrom the heights strange voices call- 
“ Haste, pilgrims, not so eagerly; 
This land is Fame—-not Arcady.!’’ 

One runs to toiling cities high, 

Where ceaselessly the yreat looms fy; 
And there some day is Arcady. 

The dust lies thick the highway o’er, 

And they who fall can rise no more; 
But still the tide moves as to sea. 

From out the dark streets echoes rise 

And mingle in the night live cries—’’ 
‘“* Not here can wealth e’er find for thee, 
The goodly Land of Arcady.” 

One road creeps gently jrom the vale, 

Though meeting oft the storm and gale 
ntil it slopes to Arcady; 

And o’er it joyous pilgrims go 

With song at dawn and sunset glow, 
Each aiding each most cheerily; 

And o’er the breeze is borne alona 

The echoes of a hap;-y song— 

““ By way of toil and love we see 
The sunny Land of Arcady!” 
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The Wheels of the Machine. 


By Marjorie Charles Driscoll 


The telephone on the night editor’s desk jangled twice before 
the call was answered. Then Carrington turned away from the 
copy before him with a savage growl at the brazen nerve of any jack- 
ass who would bother a a man just when he was busiest. 

“Hello!” he barked into the transmitter. “Hello! Yes 
Daily News. What is it?” 

His scowl disappeared as he listened; he reached for a sheet 
of copy paper and scribbled a few words excitedly. Ryan, the only 
reporter in the local room, wondered, as he hammered out a two 
stick story on his typewriter, what the inessage could be that pleased 
his chief so evidently. He hoped if it were a story for him to cover 
that it wouldn’t take very long, because he was tired and sleepy. 

Carrington slammed down the receiver and, whirling in his chair, 
glanced over the room, scowling again at its emptiness. A fire on 
the water front, the collapse of a building uptown and a big burglary 
had called out all the men but Ryan. It was pretty risky to send 
out the last man, but some of the others ought to come in soon. 

“Ryan,” he called. “Cut that stufl short and come here.” 

“Got a good story for you”’ he said when Ryan stood beside his 
desk. *‘Butler, the lawyer, has been shot on the street near his 
house. They’ve got the man who did it, at Station 6. Won't give 
hisname. He’s hurt—-pretty bad 1 guess. Sergea’ t Andrews phon- 
ed the tip—says if we’ll send a man down he’!! let him see the fellow. 
See what you can do with it, and for heaven’s sake, hustle. Get a 
beat if you have to break your neck doing it.”’ 

Only stopping to thrust a bunch of copy paper in his pocket, 
Ryan hurried out. ‘“ Butler,” he wondered as he signalled his car. 
“Must be the father of that girl Tom knows.” Tom was Ryan’s 
younger brother ‘“That’s bad; make a big story though. Wonder 
who the fellow is? Some hold-up, I expect.” 

Then with a reporter's apparent callosity, he thought no more 
about it until the car stopped at the police station. 

““Ye’re just in time,” said Sergeant Andrews shortly, as Ryan 
hurried in. “Butler carried a gun and this boy’s got itbad. He’s 
going fast. Ye’ll have five minutes—mavybe.”’ 

Ryan stepped into the little ante-room where the manlay. The 
half light hurt his eyes, used to the g!are of the outer office and for 
a minute he could see nothing plainly. The boy was on the couch 
where they had laid him. His coat and shirt were cut away over 
the left shoulder and the bandages were stained with blood. His 
face was turned to the wall, but as Ryan entered he raised his head 
weakly and the light fell on his drawn features. 

Ryan caught at the door to steady himself, not at all sure but 
that it was some horrible dream. His throat was dry and when he 
tried to speak only a rattling whisper came. 

“Tom,” he whispered. “Tom. You.” 

“Tom,’’ whispered Ryan again. “God, boy, it isn't true!’’ 

The other tried to lift his hand to touch his brother bending 
over him. The ghost of a smile came into his eyes. 
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“Good old Jack,” he whispered. Then a spasm of pain contract- 
ed his mouth for an instant. 

“You don’t want to touch me?” he said weakly. “I’ve disgraced 
you enough already.” 

Ryan’s brain was whirling. He grouped for his brother’s 
hand and held it tight. 

“I’m dying, I know, Jack,’’ whispered the boy. “I haven’t 
got long. Let me tell you about it—it’l! make it easier somehow.” 

tvan put his brother’s hand against his cheek. The sobs in 
his throat choked his voice. 

“T killed him,” said the boy, gathering strength for the effort. 
““T suppose I’ni a murderer but I won’t give them much trouble now. 
Listen, Jack. I met him on the corner, there, and he began to pitch 
into me about—Marion, you know? Said I’d no business hanging 
aronnd there, ordered me to keep away from the place, and so on. 

“I suppose we weren’t either of us quite straight—-he was just 
from the club and I’d been down at Gilman’s—and—well, we both 
got mad. I tried to get it away from him and he got me in the 
shoulder. Then I don’t krow what happened—but I know 1 had 
the gun and he was standing over me—and I fired. I was here when 
I came to. That’s all I guess.” 

There was silence in the little room for an instant. Then the 
boy’s eyes opened again. 

“Jack,” he whispered in sudden fear. “The paper—you won't 
put this in. I forgot about it. Jack—-promise nie you won't. It 
would kil! Marion. Promise me.” 

In an agony of fear the boy forced himself half erect, pleading 
eyes on his brother’s face. The movement started the blood again—- 
a red foam frothed on his lips and he fell back. 

Ryan laid his brother’s body down and rose quietly to his 
feet. He turned mechanically and opened the door of the outer 
office. The light dazzled him and he put up a hand to shield his 
eyes. He heard himself say, “He’s dead, sergeant,” and the ser- 
geant’s voice in reply as he hurried into the other room. 

Ryan did not know how he got back to the newspaper office. 
Somehow, more from long habit than anything else, he found his 
way to his desk and sat down. Mechanically he placed the paper 
in his machine and began to tap out the first words of his lead. 

Out in the hall a reporter returning from the fire assignment 
lifted his voice in song, celebrating the end of his work. 

“The moril of this story, it is plainly to be seen: 
You ’aven’t got no families when a servin’ of the Queen— 
You ’aven’t got no brothers, fathers, sisters, wives or sons— 
If you want to win your battles, take an’ work your bloomin’ guns.”’ 

In the local room a haggard-faced man sat, his eyes blurred with 
tears. Great choking sobs fought their way upward, but his fingers 
still tapped blindly at his typewriter. 
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The Clutch of Don Miguel. 


By Baker B. Hoskins, Jr. 


The prisoner allowed her eves to leave the face of the officer 
who was her guard and to dwell with apprehension on her surround- 
ings. Just outside the door stood an armed sentinel, while back 
and forth across the plaza moved soldiers--that is, she believed them 
to be soldiers for they wore a uniform, though a strange one. 

Her closer environments were more fascinating but no more 
reassuring. ‘The walls were covered with gun-racks on which were 
suspended arms of all kinds and ages, rifles, pistols, sabers, Indian 
bows and arrows, hatchets and knives, and in a corner was a cabinet 
filled with cartridges of all sizes. The floors were covered with skins 
—wildeat and deer, the bristling javalina and one huge mountain 
lion, the work of a taxidermist’s art, and antlers with heads protrud- 
ed from the upper walls boldly. 

The officer stood silently by smiling at her momentary absorp- 
tion. Then he indicated a kind of lounge as he spoke: 

“The senorita will sit; the commandante will receive her present- 
ly.” 

There was no assurance in his polite words. The soldiers in 
bringing her to the hacienda had suggested that she was a spy. He 
evidently held the same belief. 

Presently the side door opened and a voice of authority called; 
“Bring the prisoner forward.” 

Eleanor gave a start; she was indeed a prisoner, and as such 
she was ushered into the presence of the commander, who was Don 
Miguel. He was a handsome man—of medium stature and well 
built: hair that was black and wavy and eves dark and jealous. His 
military figure was well set off by his uniform, which was like those 
of the soldiers except for the distinguishing straps which marked the 
office of general. His face was that of a purposeful and ambitious 
man—that ambition which balks at nothing scrupulous or unscrupu- 
lous to secure its aim. A certain dignity was given to his face by his 
slightly grey mustachios. 

Eleanor understood at a glance why so many trophies of the 
chase adorned the walls of the hall—it was this man’s work! 

The room she was ushered into was the general’s private office 
and the furnishings were that of nature. There were several large 
military maps in evidence. 

Don Miguel was coldly courteous and motioned for her to be 
seated. About a table sat several other men—officers—who glanced 
at her curiously. A bit awed Eleanor took the seat and waited to 
be questioned. Then another man entered, a man whom the officers, 
with the exception of the general, saluted. He was the general’s 
secretary in times of peace and his lieutenant in times of action. He 
was bold, intense, five feet six inches of compressed action. 

“What report do the men make, Frederico?’ 


“This,” and the secretary carefully placed some leaves from a 
note book upon the table. Don Miguel looked at them closely. 
“Read it for me—l do not understand the American.”’ 
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When the secretary spoke Eleanor gave a startled glance of 
hope at his face. He had spoken the Mexican language but his voice 
was that of a Southerner. He was equal to the don in height and 
stockily built. He wore a uniform but different from those of 
the soldiers. His eyes were grey—the kind that can twinkle or 
flash as the occasion demands—and there was lots of unruly hair 
about his forehead. Across one temple was a deep seam—the 
brand of an enemy’s bullet. He had about him an independent air. 

As he read an intense hush was over all. 

“T have at last found the man whom I believe to be the insurgent 
leader. He is, I think, Don Senor Gomez. From the stories I hear 
of him he is the real thing.” Then followed a minute description 
of men and as each description was read Don Miguel called some 
name. There was a hard look upon his face when his secretary 
finished reading. 

“What have you to say?” and the general bowed coldly to 
Eleanor. 

“My story is a simple one, if you will only believe it,’ she be- 
gan tremblingly. “I am a story writer and came into the mountains 
with some friends to study local characters. With my uncle as a 
leader of an expedition we came up into this section and a day ago 
I ventured too far from our camp and became lost. Since then I 
have ridden about with nothing to eat.” 

She reeled a little as she spoke. 

“What is your verdict, senors?”’ the general asked his men 
about him. 

“A spy—guilty!” 

“Guilty—-a government spy.” 

“The question needs further probing,” interrupted the secre- 
tary, “though at present it seems that the senorita is guilty.” 

Eleanor’s heart sank. She had hoped for an ally in this South- 
erner. She rose quickly to her feet, angered at their suspicions. 

“T am no spy!” she exclaimed. ‘“ What should I spy on! I 
am an American—what you may do is of no interest to me!” She 
looked squarely into the eyes of her countryman but the look upon 
his face was inscrutable. 

“The dungeon?” questioned the general. 

“She should have food first and another hearing,’ suggested 
the secretary. Upon this suggestion the prisoner was sent into the 
large dining room where food was placed before her. She was alone 
except for the old woman who served her. She tried to question 
this servant but no information passed the woman’s stubborn lips. 
After eating Eleanor was shown into a room upon the upper floor. 
Here the scanty effects of her saddle pockets had been placed. 

She took advantage of the opportunity to remove her riding 
jacket and divided skirt and to don a shirt waist and skirt which, 
luckily, she carried in the saddle pockets. Then she spent a few 
minutes arranging her hair. It was preposterous they should call 
her a spy! 

In the afternoon Don Miguel sent for her for a second interview. 
The riding jacket and skirt had shown her to be a trim, compactly 
built little woman with wonderfully deep, brown eyes and fresh 
cheeks, just a bit tanned. The lines of her well developed figure 
were shown to a better advantage in the walking skirt and shirt- 
waist. She walked with rather a smart air. 
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The dark look left Don Miguel’s face and his eyes lingered upon 
her approvingly. This interview lasted nearly an hour and when 
Eleanor left the office, under guard, she left it a stunned, indignant 
young woman who had just scorned an offer of marriage from a 
man of affairs. 

The secretary returned to the office a short time after the lady 
left and there he found the genral pacing the floor, pulling steadily 
at his mustachios. 

“She is no spy,” Don Miguel began. “‘She is as she says—-an 
American story writer. She is an American and such a one as | 
desire for my wife and I have offered her in honorable marriage the 
heart and hand of Manuel Miguel. Now, as you know, this marriage 
is a thing no woman in Mexico would scorn, for a turn of the cards 
and Miguel will be master of Mexico; but this young woman stuck 
her head in the air—ran the danger signals into her cheeks and scorned 
me.” Fred Pender lifted quizzical brows and studied his com- 
mander questioningly. 

“However,” the don added, “I suggested that in ten days we 
begin military activities and that the alliance must be made before 
that time!’’ The general’s companion looked more keenly at him, 
then asked: ‘‘ You desire marriage with this young woman to that 
extent?” 

“Yes; in event our little insurrection should fail and we fell into 
the hands of the presidento I fancy Don Miguel’s beautiful American 
senora pleading with the presidento would not be without some 
result. You know Mexico has a wholesome respect for Americans, 
and then, too, should we succeed my American wife might assist in 
arranging diplomatic aflairs with the United States.”’ 

When the secretary with tightened lips and a hard glint in his 
eyes nodded his reply the don continued: “I have suggested that the 
marriage must take place. In the meantime the senorita will be 
allowed the freedom of the place, and you, Frederico, must do what 
you can to aid Miguel's courtship. When once my bride she’ll not 
regret! Carambo, Frederico! but her hair is dark and soft and her 
eyes are like the stars when the twinkle has full play—carambo, 
I'll bet she can fight!’ 

The secretary again merely nodded. 

While the men were discussing her Eleanor was in her room deep- 
ly troubled. She refused to go down for supper so food was brought 
to her. When the twilight fell she sat by her barred window and 
looked out. There were several buildings grouped together—ancient 
buildings they were, the remains of an isolated mountain mission of 
the Franciscan order. Before the buildings was a large plaza and 
on three sides the place was enclosed with a high stone wall. The 
gate at which she had entered looked grim and foreboding. 


When the night was half gone she dressed in her divided skirt 
and carefully descended the stairs. She made her way into the 
hall and feeling about the wall she found a pistol and a search in 
the cabinet produced cartridges for it. The front door was locked 
but she quietly slipped back the bolts. She thrilled exultantly as 
she reached the open. Escape lay before her—after she had scaled 
the high wall. 


When she drew up breathless at what she thought was the 
far side of the parade ground an arm reached out in the darkness 
and grasped her about the waist. 
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“Senorita, you are standing upon the brink of a chasm nearly 
five hundred feet deep!’ The arm held her firmly as she gave an 
involuntary start. The arm, the voice, the suggestion chilled her. 
Presently the voice began to speak in the slow Southern drawl; 
“If you will stand for a moment until vou get accustomed to the 
darkness you will be able to distinguish the void below you; a dozen 
steps more and you would have been in eternity!” 

Eleanor shivered. Already she could distinguish the space 
where the land ceased. She could also now distinguish the form of 
the man beside her. 

“We will return now’’--he withdrew his arm from about her 
and took her arm. His touch was gentle but firm. At the steps 
he said in a low voice; “Give me the pistol,” and she yielded up the 
weapon. When they stepped into the hall there was a dim light 
burning and Don Miguel was standing there smiling his admiration. 

“The senorita is clever and daring and had it not been that 
Frederico and I were pondering over some military naps she might 
have spent a disagreeable night in the open.’”’ He then bowed and 
motioned for her to ascend the stairs. 

The following afternoon Eleanor saw Don Miguel and a small 
detachment of soldiers leave and she decided to interview the secre- 
tary in hope of enlisting his aid. 

Pender looked up from his writing as she entered. 
Without ceremony Eleanor began: “To what extent are you bound 
to Don Miguel?” The secretary’s face was grave but he replied 
without hesitation: “‘I draw pay as an officer in his army—I am 
commander-in-chief of his aerial forees—I share in the spoils of vic- 
tory, or in prison if defeated.” 

“Are there no other reasons?’ Her tones were impatient. 

‘We have been friends and comrades in arms for several years.” 

The girl came back at him quickly, eves flashing as she spoke, 
challenging his fidelity to the don: “I wish to enlist you in my cause! 
I ask no treason other than to help a defenseless woman to escape his 
clutch which I perceive is merciless where his ambition is concerned.” 

“T owe allegiance to him,” the soldier began, his face troubled, 
but the woman interrupted him: “A Southerner owes allegiance to 
a Southern woman in distress before allegiance to any earthly power!” 
Her voice rang with the spirit of conviction. Her thrust was keen 
ond from the graveness of his face she saw that she had scored. He 
was choosing between two duties. She faced him, her soulful eyes 
challenging his manhood. 

“You understand this little garrison is well guarded—doubly 
so since you are a prisoner here, and an attempt to escape would 
mean death to me, possibly to both, if we were caught!’ 

“T understand, but a soldier does not hesitate on account of 
danger.”” She laughed a reckless laugh while her hands clenched 
tightly. 

“T was not thinking of myself, Miss Eleanor. Have you thought 
of how impossible it it is to escape from here? If we succeed in 
getting beyond the walls we will be pursued and overtaken. Are 
you willing to risk death in preference to the future that is before 
you? The wife of Don Miguel will have wealth, and possibly social 
standing as high as it is possible for a woman ‘n Mexico to attain—” 

She interrupted him: “Have you forgotten the first night?” 
The tone of her words were bitter and her face was highly flushed. 
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“Then I was willing to try it alone—I am now willing to try it with 
you.” 

“T will do what I can to aid you but the attempt will be perilous. 
Don Miguel is a jealous man and if he suspects my friendship to you 
our relations of the past will count for but little—he is determined 
to marry you in spite of all resistance.” 

The soidier’s face wore the light of sacrifice and he muttered: 
“] have changed commanders before—I change commanders now.” 

“Oh, thank you, Mr. Pender——”’ 

“You had better leave now,” he interrupted. “Don Miguel has 
spies watching and the extent of your visit will be reported to him. 
Leave all plans to me and wait.” 

The sad look which for a second had rested upon his face left 
and a fighting light appeared creeping into his eyes. The girl left 
the office hurriedly, yet nut without having first grasped his soft, 
firm hand and given it a warm pressure of thanks. 

When Don Miguel returned her movements were reported to 
him and he at once went and questioned his secretary: “The senorita 
came in here—-did she ask for me?” 

‘No, senor, but we spoke of the advantages marriage with you 
would mean to a woman.” 

““Indeed,”’ and the Don’s dark eyes flashed pleasantly: “ And she 
has consented?” 

“Not yet, but no doubt will in time.” 

The light of pleasure died away and suspicion crept in as he 
studied the other’s face with keen jealousy, but found nothing 
there cither to allay or to aggravate his feelings. 

Days passed and Eleanor saw nothing of Pender. At his silence 
she worried not a little. Could it be possible that, after all, he had 
but tricked her—that she had misjudged him aad that he was play- 
ing into the don’s hand, Then the old woman who brought her 
meals to her told her that the secretary had gone for the priest. To 
rub salt over the raw wound she saw, in the late afternoon, I’red 
Pender return and with his little squad of men was a black robed 
priest. The temptation to rush out and throw herself over the 
cliff was strong. She turned to the door thinking to slip down and 
secure a weapon to avenge the treason of her countryman. The door 
was locked! 

Tears of anger at her betrayal came and she sank limp and 
frightened upon the fioor. The morrow was the day of the wedding. 

The old woman found her huddled there when she brought the 
evening meal. Thinking to cheer her the old woman told her of 
the grand preparations that were being made for the marriage, and 
then retreated before the storm of the girl’s _ grief. 

Gradually the hours of the night slipped on and the hacienda 
became quiet. Eleanor sat by the barred window, downcast and 
with hope almost entirely gone. Possibly at the last moment her 
uncle and his party might find her. 

Suddenly she sprang to her feet. Someone was stealthily climb- 
ing the tree just outside. She stepped back and watched cautiously. 
Higher and higher the man climbed— holding something in one hand. 
The limb began to bend and presently his face was at the window. 
“Eleanor!” he called softly and she answered “yes.” 

“Come close,” the voice continued and she stepped forward. 
The man was fumbling at the bars of the window and they gave way. 
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* A little trick of mine,’’ he explained as he thrust in the bundle 
that he carried. ‘ You will put these on, for the trip ahead will 
not permit unnecessary clothes. Meet me at the arsenal!” 

Already he was beginning to descend, and she siezed the bundle 
and retreated across the room. For a moment she was too overjoyed 
to move or think. It all came so suddenly. Then she opened the 
bundle and spread out the contents—a soldier’s uniform—- which 
she donned without hesitation. Hastily she climbed through the 
window and grasping the boughs drew herself into the tree, eager 
and trembling; penitent, too, for having misjudged the man. 

She came lightly to the ground and ran quickly in the direc- 
tion of the arsenal. In her eagerness she rushed almost into the arms 
of a sentinel. 

“Halt!” 

She halted, the blood frozen in her heart—dismayed at her 
incaution and at a loss what to reply. She spoke the language fluent- 
ly but what excuse to offer? 

“Give me a cigarette, Guerra,”’ spoke a voice at her elbow and 
the Southerner carelessly stepped between her and the guard. “ Have 
a cigarette, compadre,” he remarked offering the tobacco and papers 
to Eleanor who took them and went through the process of rolling 
a smoke as she had often seen men do, and her action passed muster 
in the dark. Then she mumbled a“ gracias’”’ and returned the sack 
to Frederico, and he, with a careless remark about the night being 
“dawn dark’ returned the tobacco and throwing his arm over his 
companion’s shoulder the two strolled on. 

Eleanor thrilled at his touch and thrilled again at his careless 
words: “That was a close call, compadre,”’ he murmured, ‘Our 
plans were almost stopped.” 

The arsenal now hid them from sight and here the woman saw 
an object large and indistinct. Then as she looked the starlight 
glimmered on the white planes of an aeroplane. In this lay their 
chance of escape—this man was daring much for her! For a second 
her heart ceased to beat then worked overtime. She hesitated, 
though she was afterwards ashamed of the momentary fear; “Is 
it safe?” she asked. 

‘* About as safe as we are here. Quick!’ His words now came 
as commands coming from one who is accustomed to being obeyed. 
Already she heard running feet. He clasped her in his arms and 
lifted her into a seat. In some way the Southerner tripped and fell. 
In her excitement Eleanor grasped lever after lever and then by 
chance touched the right one which set the engine to whirring. 
The aeroplane began to rise into the air like a great, lazy bird. 

Frederico gradually worked his way from the framework 
where he had fallen to a seat beside the girl. He reached for the 
lever to steer the machine to the north. It would not work. Either 
his fall or the girl’s frantic jerking at the lever had in some way 
disarranged it. A low whistle escaped the soldier. 

They had risen above the hacienda and they could now see 
lanterns flashing back and forth. The alarm was given. Then 
they heard the buggle call to arms and the company formed upon 
the parade ground. Then there came a volley of shots. The Don 
in his anger was incautious. The aeroplane was well out of range 
and the shots were ineffectual. 

A current of air was drifting the aeroplane to the south and the 
men seeing this filed out of the gate and began to follow the course 
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the machine was taking, thinking to recapture the secretary and 
the lady when they alighted. 

“Can you stand to go higher?” the soldier asked. 

‘“‘I—I think so,” she faltered. She braced her feet and clung 
to the guard rail. With a quick, gliding motion the aeroplane 
glided upward and a colder current of air almost took away the girl’s 
breath. Below her the lights were smaller than tiny stars and obave 
her the stars were larger than lights and the girl’s breath came in 
little gasps. 

Here they struck a current of wind which drifted them to the 
north. Out and over the great bluff the aeroplane drifted and when 
they had gone far enough to the north the soldier said; “1f you can 
stand a quick swoop which will carry us through that southward 
current of air we are alright.”’ 

His companion did not reply. Her head had drooped forward 
and she was shivering. The man’s arm went about her instantly, 
holding her firmly in the seat. For a moment the great machine 
seemed poised, the engine throbbing. She opened her eyes to look 
at him. 

““(Q-o-o!” she shivered, then closed her eyes and leaned back. 
There was a rushing sensation and the earth seemed rushing upward 
to meet the sky. 

“We are almost there, senorita.” 

“Where?” she asked, opening her eager eyes, to close them in- 
stantly at the sight of the dark earth rushing upward. Then she 
quietly fainted. When she regained consciousness she was lying 
upon a grassy slope and Don Miguel’s secretary was bending over 
her tenderly brushing back the hair from her forehead. She forced 
a happy little laugh and he exclaimed; “1 have stolen Don Miguel’s 
bride!” 

In reply she pressed tightly the hand which held hers. The 
dangers endured in midair had drawn them closer than years of 
friendship could have done. 

“Yes; it will take the Don two days and a half to get into this 
valley by coming around the mountain and in that time we'll be 
across the Rio Grande. If you are strong enough to walk now 
I know where there is a sheep-herder’s jacal which is only a short 
distance away. The herder is a friend of mine and we can watch 
away the remainder of the night there. Senorita.’””’ Then he added: 
“With the coming of the dawn there will be many things to discuss 

“The chiefest of which,” she interrupted lightly, “ will be the se- 
curing of proper wearing apparel for a young lady.” 
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The Treasure of the Tomb. 


By L. E. Eubanks 


“Could you use $40,000?” 

“Could I use $40,000! Try me!” 

The question came from a broad-shouldered half-breed Indian 
and the response from Tom Lane proprietor of a small store in Seattle, 
Washington. 

“Can we talk without disturbance for an hour or so?” came the 
next question. 

“Yes, here in the back room, Watch the store, Jerry.” 

Seated, on a barrel, the Indian began, between long pulls at 
a black cob-pipe. 

‘Lane, I’ve known you for some time, and for the last few weeks 
have been studying you carefully.” 

“ Are you an artist or a novel-writer, Ben?’’ smiled the merchant. 

“‘T’m a fortune-hunter,” responded the other gravely. “Listen. 
Since my mother died I have held a secret worth $80,000. These 
three months I have kept my eye out for a man of real nerve to help 
me. I can’t go it alone, and there’s enough for two, anyway. It 
means $40,000 to you and the worst things you’ll have to face are 
camp life for a spell and foolish Indian superstition. Will you go?” 

“‘T can stand anything you can,” was the prompt reply. ‘‘Con- 
vince me that it’s not a wild goose chase and I’m in.” 

“T shall tell you everything but the location,’ Ben answered, 
answered, warily. ,‘Idon’t doubt you, Lane, or I wouldn’t have 
opened up to you; but no one shall know that till we stand at the 
grave.” 

“Grave! Great Scott!! ” 

“Yes, it is buried in crude gold and golden images with the body 
of my great-grandfather in the wilds of Oregon.” 

“Do you know it’s there?” 

“My mother never lied.’”’ The speaker’s absolute faith was 
remarkable; he no more doubted his parent’s story than he ques- 
tioned his own existence. As Tom Lane looked into the black eyes 
he felt the contagion of enthusiasm and confidence. 

“T’ll go, Ben.” He extended his hand. “Tell me all about it 
and what plans you have. The thing looks blamed easy.” 

“It is easy, but somehow I wouldn’t want to tackle it alone. 
I am part Indian in spite of my education; and feel better with com- 
pany to share the curse of the old chief Bear-killer.”’ 

“T’m not very superstitious,” remarked Lane. 

“T wish I could say as much,” answered Ben; “but let me go 
on. That curse upon anyone who should disturb his remains has 
protected the treasure-vault all these years. The old fool, just like 
an Indian, was so mad because he had no son that he ordered his 
wealth buried with him, and the two daughters, also like Indians, 
were fools enough to obey him. One of these daughters was my 
grandmother, and she kept the secret to her last hour, just as my 
mother did. This was old Bear-killer’s instructions; he didn’t want 
the secret to die, but he imposed the curse of sudden death on any 
one who divulged it except on the death-bed. Even my father 
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never knew; he died without the least suspicion that his squaw was 
an heiress. Gods! the poverty we’ve suffered, and that old devil 
hugging thousands to his withered bones! But it’s mine and I 
will have it. I’ll brave anything for it. You see, Lane, I’m a 
modern American.” 

“The other daughter, though; she knew,” reminded the listener. 
deeply interested. 

““Yes,”’ agreed the half-breed, his face growing darker. “In that 
lies my only fear. She married an Indian just as my grandmother 
did, and had one child, a girl, who married a white man just as my 
mother did. Further we do not know—the whereabouts of this 
couple or whether there, are children. If that sister or the one 
to whom she left the secret was treacherous—if the stuff is gone— 
but I’ll not believe it.” 

“T’m game for the job, Ben,” exclaimed Lane. “I should have 
been an Indian; I’m nearly one by association. I’ve spent so 
much of my life among the Reds I guess it’s natural that my fortune, 
if ever I’m to have one, should come through their hands. The 
stuff is rightfully yours, and if you’re a mind to give me half for my 
help I can’t see anything crooked in it. Indian gold looks as good 
to me as any other, and if I can find the little half-breed whom I 
met in Alaska—” 

“You would marry her?” asked Ben, doubtfully. 

“Gladly. O, for a chance to marry her! She went out of my 
life as strangely and suddenly as she came into it; but, Ben, believe I 
she loved me. Enough of this sentiment, though, let’s get busy.” 

x * 


The thing that had looked so “easy” turned out far otherwise. 
The journey into the heart of the Oregonian mountains was no new 
experience to either man, the obstinacy of pack-mules and the hard- 
ships of camp-life were no deterrent to them; but to spend a week 
in unrewarded search, after arrival—this was certainly depressing. 

“T tell you this is the canyon,” insisted the Indian on the morn- 
ing of the eighth day, when his companion suggested a change of 
course. 

“You should have kept the map instead of burning it and 
trusting to memory,” scolded Lane, fretfully. 

On they struggled up the steep gulch, ever watchful for the 
point of rock described by Ben as the “ Angels’ Anvil.” 

“T think the angels must have taken their blacksmith-shop on 
up,” panted Tom, with attempted levity. 

In reply Ben pointed across the noisy creek to a small clearing 
where a lone cabin stood sheltered by a mammoth ledge. “Maybe 
that’s their headquarters. Who the devil would live here?” 

“Tt must be deserted,” answered Lane, examining his rifle. 

“No,” declared the other; “there are fresh chips by the door 
and a well-worn path to the stream. We had better make a detour; 
we mustn’t be seen.” 

Lane followed in silence. He knew the Indian woodcraft could 
be trusted. 

Three hundred yards brought them to a sudden bend of the 
gulch, and, as the guide saw beyond, he dashed his hat to the ground 
with a subdued ery. 

“At last, pard; there she is!’’ 

“At last,’’ echoed Lane, surveying the perpendicular face of 
rock before them. ‘That point was surely well named; there can 
be no mistake. The rest is easy; only a matter of pick and shovel.” 
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“Not so fast,’ cautioned his companion. ‘Remember the 
cabin; it is daylight, yet. We must not dig till night. We'll camp 
here and make no fire; the cabin is too near.”’ 

Lane acquiesced as gracefully as his impatience allowed. Ner- 
vously they sat, hardly daring to whisper, till darkness had settled. 

The moon rose early, but cast only a pale light into the canyon, 
as though reluctant to assist in the weird work. 

With a pick on his shoulder, rifle in hand, the half-breed led 
the way. Lane followed with a shovel and his gun, muttering curses 
on the tangled undergrowth. At the base of the cliff the guide halted, 
pushed his hat back from his eyes, tapped a rock with his rifle-stock, 
and said, dramatically. 

“Under this pile lies our fortune.” 

“And Bear-killer’s bones,’ added Lane, prosaically. ‘“ Let’s 
get busy.” 

Weapons and tools were laid aside till the rocks could be moved. 
Only one was rolled away, for a sound reached their ears that caused 
the white man’s cheeks to blanch and chilled the Indian’s blood. 
It was like a long-drawn sigh or, more correctly, a groan, and its 
effect was heightened many times by the softly moaning wind and 
murmuring pines. 

Tom Lane grasped his gun and listened. Ben was transfixed, 
and gazed at the tomb, fully expecting his great-grandfather to 
ascend the rude monument, condemn and strike him dead. 

“Tt was not from the grave,” whispered Lane. 

No response; only the same frozen stare. 

Suddenly the groan came again, but though prolonged, could 
not be located. The wind seemed to take up a dozen echoes, and 
Lane was dazed. He tried to brace up and roused his companion 
by saying. 

“‘Bear-killer had quite a family, I guess. Let’s go ahead.” 

Ben shook his head, picked up his gun and retreated, keeping 


his wild eyes on the tomb. Lane remonstrated in vain, and, as the 


mysterious sound appeared to draw nearer with each repetition, he 
decided to postpone the project till daylight. 

Silently they returned to the pack mules, where Lane was 
surprised to see the half-breed start preparations for a move. 

“Not going to give up, Ben!” he exclaimed. 

“Done. Know when I’ve got enough.” The marks of civili- 
zation had suddenly fallen from Ben like a mask. There stood the 
real Indian, superstitious and simple. 

But, unfortunately for him, he did not go. Lane’s argument 
and the reviving desire for wealth prevailed. It was decided to 
await morning, then hurry the job through, and be as far out of the 
wilds by night as possible. 

The day had been a fatiguing one and both men dozed in spite 
of fear and nervous strain. Toward morning they slept soundly, 
and Lane was awakened by the sunlight on his face. 

Springing to his feet, he called to Ben who sat against a boulder 
not ten feet away. There was no reply, and Tom stepped nearer, 
only to fall back in horror. The Indian leaned against the rock 
with his overcoat as a pillow just as his partner had last seen him, 
but his face was cold in death. The hilt of a huge hunting-knife 
told the story; the blade had pierced his heart and death had been 
instantaneous. 

Mechanically, Lane took up his gun. A rough piece of wrapping- 
paper had been drawn through the trigger-guard, and Lane shudder- 
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ed as he thought how near to him the assassin had been. Smooth- 
ing out the dirty sheet, he found the message in crude, but forceful, 
form. It was merely a poorly-drawn pencil-picture of a man carry- 
ing two guns and leading two pack mules, with a pile of rocks in 
the rear. 

“A hint to put distance between me and Bear-killer’s bank 
immediately,” muttered Tom. ‘So Ben’s murderer was an Indian, 
uneducated and faithful to old Killer.” He pocketed the paper, 
soliloquizing further. “TI’ll go; but I’ll take the stuff with me. 
It’s daylight now, so let ’em come on with their groans and knives.” 

He buried the dead man with sincere regret, for Ben had been 
a real friend, ate his meagre breakfast of cold biscuit, then, with 
admirable coolness, set out again for the tomb. 

Again, he had moved one stone when an interruption came. 
This time Lane did not snatch his gun; but was struck dumb with 
surprise as Ben had been the night before. A voice had hailed from 
the thicket, and now there emerged a beautiful girl who walked direct- 
ly toward him. 

““My God, it’s Inez!”’ he gasped. 

‘Tom Lane!”’ she cried, in equal surprise. 

In a moment he had clasped her in his arms. “How came you 
her, darling?” 

“T must hear your story first,” she answered, extricating her- 
self from his embrace. 

Lane told it all, beginning with their last meeting in Alaska, 
and ended the narration with a kiss. 

“Tt is hard to tell you, Tom,” began the girl; “but it was my 
mother who killed your friend.” 

“Yes, listen. My grandmother was the other sister whom you 
say your partner so feared. I am her branch of the family what he 
was to his branch, the receiver of this awful secret.” She glanced 
at the rocks with a shudder, then continued. 

“My mother told me all when we thought she was dying. But 
she recovered. That was in Alaska. As an atonement to the 
great ancestor Bear-killer whom she reveres and fears in true Indian 
fashion, she dedicated the rest of her life to personal guardianship 
of this spot. Her love for me is great, though I am little like the 
Indians, and, since I knew the poor old woman who went hungry 
that I might become a white woman in mind as well as in appearance, 
I feared my resolution might fail if I saw you again before leaving, 
so we stole away, and have lived ever since in the cabin down the 
gulch. Mother cannot live long; her mind is clouded now; and I 
shall humor her to the end.” 

“But Inez, what a place for you!” he exclaimed, stealing a 
protecting arm around the waist. 

“‘T was born in a similar one, Tom; and I am not afraid. Be- 
sides we get many comforts with our supplies from the village. 
I was in town yesterday when you passed the cabin, but mother saw, 
and was prepared to frighten you away last night. When you 
camped, and she saw you meant to try again her weak mind suggested 
the course she took. And O, Tom! you, too, would have been killed 
but for a slight resemblance in your face to that of my father. She 
noted it in the afternoon and again when she had stabbed your 
friend. This, alone, saved you. She left a warning, she said. 


To Inez, the drawing was as plain as spoken words. Kissing 
her lover again, she said: “ But it’s different now. Velvet Hand, 
as papa always called my mother, will be a friend to my friends al- 
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ways. She is regretful, even now, and sick from excitement. I 
volunteered to stand guard with my rifle that I might see and talk 
to the ‘white man,’ little dreaming that he was Tom Lane.” 

“T have found my treasure, sweetheart,” said Lane. ‘Need- 
less to tell you, that grave is as sacred to me now as to you. Only 
in your happiness can I be happy. If you will not go with me, 
I shall stay here. The village is not so very far, and we can get 
married there and live here till—till——” 

“Till my mother Velvet Hand is gone,” she finished. ‘Then 
we, the only holders of this dread secret, shall go far away into the 
‘white man’s home’.” 

She waved one hand toward the east, extended the other to 
Lane, and led him away, a willing captive. 





Realization. 
By Robert Page Lincoln 


She seemed like sunshine kissing up the dew— 
Sparkling, alluring eyes that guessed thy inmost thought; 
A rose that softly spreading knows its dainty lot 
Sw did she look on petalled dawn of life’ None knew! 
None knew since masked her fairy face had brought 
Hearts to her presence and the ones who sought— 
Marvelled at her unjounded purity—gracious undue. 
The dross of life sometimes looks like the gold— 
And we who miserly do hoard ut guess not what we hold, 
Till from out dreams we wake with hearts to. silent rue’ 
Deep in her fioweret soul I, the poor dreamer, sold 
My life’s last breath—-when in the lambkin fold 
The meek was bared and jrom the sunshine drew— 
My ideal harsh urth sin. And then I knew! 
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The Valley of Los Tres Montanos. 


Charles Nevers Holmes 


At last I gazed upon it!—I whose kith and kindred had perished 
upon this same mad quest. I, sole survivor of my family, gazed like 
one that is half in doubt upon the golden glow of the treasure valley 
and uttered a wild, harsh ery of exultation. 

Below lay wealth—fabulous wealth—wealth easy to acquire, 
wealth almost without toil. For a while I gazed into this treasure 
valley, and, then, around me, upon crag and crevasse, upon gully 
and canyon, upon mountain and sky. Like one who is hypnotized 
by some glittering vision, my glance soon returned to the treasure 
valley, and now I suddenly discerned something more—amidst that 
valley's heart there lay, as if stricken, the huddled and motionless 
body of a man. 

“ Asleep!.”” muttered I, jealous rage burning fiercely in my 
bosom, ‘‘by what right does he or any other, save of my family, 
thus trespass upon this heritage which has cost the lives and for- 
tunes of my people? By what right, indeed?’’—-and then a wave 
of repulsion suddenly drowned my resentment. 

Once again I looked around me. Truly, the wording of my 
grandfather's journal was most explicit. The “shallow canyon” 
was nigh at hand and the “descent thereto of no extraordinary 
difficulty.”” With one more glance into the golden valley, as though 
fearing lest it prove some mirage, I descended from the giant boulder 
and walked briskly towards the “shallow canyon.” At its walls 
I paused, then climbed without difficulty to its bottom, and hurried 
somewhat recklessly along its “sloping and glass-like surface.”” The 
canyon ran straight ahead, descending more and more into the 
gloom and solitude, and twice in my haste 1 stumbled and sprawled 
upon its slippery surface. But its course continued remarkably 
straight, and presently the light from an“ opening into the treasure 
valley” cheered my sight, and it was indeed a“ wonderful sensation”’ 
that I found myself standing upon this valley’s golden-lined thresh- 
hold. 

The valley of Los Tres Montanos was truly tiny and of a circu- 
lar, rather oblong form. Its floor was smooth as glass, like the 
floor of the canyon, being considerably higher at its center than 
around its sides. Above this valley overhung the three lofty mount- 
ains which gave to it its name, and such was their menacing appear- 
ance that several seconds elapsed ere 1 ventured to cross the valley’s 
threshold. 

Revolver in hand, I walked cautiously forward, and stood over 
the huddled and motionless body. For a moment it seemed to me 
that the body stirred, and involuntarily I started back. Then, I 
glanced about in sudden suspicion; but excepting the dead and my- 
self, nothing human was to be seen. Not a cloud cloud obscured 
the azure splendor of the sky; only a large eagle flapped its solitary 
way lazily towards the loftiest of the three mountains. It was evi- 
dent that the deceased had been hard at work, for there was con- 
siderable excavation into the valley’s floor, and, as though for some 
recent, heavy rain, this excavation was almost filled with water. 
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At its bottom lay several mining implements, and I found the right 
leg of the deceased so snugly jammed into a crevice of the excava- 
tion that I could not readily remove it. But 1 soon relinquished this 
grewsome attempt, turning my entire attention to the bewildering 
wonders of this marvelous valley. 

Gold was everywhere—gold—gold—gold. The valley’s floor 
was of gold, its walls upwards of twenty feet were of gold; gold so 
virgin and unalloyed that one’s calculations reeled. Millions and 
millions lay patent before my very eyes, and now I came to under- 
stand for the first time the explanation for that mellow glow which 
had so puzzled me as | gazed from the giant boulder above. 

No longer did I doubt the seemingly extravagant wording of 
my grandfather’s journal. “And it was as though I had found 
the treasure reservoir of our world, whence by the action of water 
(the sides and bottom of this valley being glass-smooth as if washed 
by former torrents) a golden flood had been precipitated upon the 
rocks and gullies far below.” 

And, truly, this valley’s floor and walls appeared as if deeply 
worn by the action of former torrents. Its walls were hollowed out, 
extending without break or projection for upwards of some twenty 
feet, at which height a sort of ledge or craggy finger jutted out over 
the valley’s floor. As this finger caught my eye, amidst the valley’s 
silence and isolation, it seemed to move, and, pointing as it did to- 
wards the canyon’s opening, to warn me to flee from the treasure 
valley. And the weird suggestiveness of the thing induced, I must 
confess, a deeper depression over my already vividly excited imagin- 
ation. 

After some further survey of the valley, I sat down to figure out 
how far I had traveled from Santa Fe—which was the nearest citv— 
and estimated that it was at least 200 miles distant. The sooner 
that I returned to Santa Fe the better; but both duty and decency 
seemed to demand an immediate burial of some sort for the unfor- 
tunate being who had so mysteriously died. Accordingly, I endeav- 
ored once more to release his body from the excavation. In this 
second attempt, with the assistance of one of the submerged imple- 
ments, I was at length successful, finding that although the leg had 
been badly wrenched and broken, the rest of the body had suffered 
only superficially. The features were distorted as though from 
fear, yet I could discover no where anything indicative of violence or 
murder. It was true that death might have resulted from poison 
or some comparatively slight blow, but after somewhat cursory 
examination I was unable to unearth anything suspicious. 

The face and attire were decidedly American, those of an 
easterner in most vigorous manhood. Beneath the body I found 
the coil of a lariat and a soggy leaf of writing paper. Upon this 
paper were pencillings; but these were so water-soaked and indis- 
tinct that many minutes elapsed ere I was able to decipher their 
meaning. Even then I was somewhat in doubt respecting several 
of the words; but I will give the letter—for letter it was—exactly 
as 1 reproduced it. 

“ Aug. 6, 1879”’ (the date was that of yesterday). ‘ Dearest 
Edith. In my excitement over the unbelievable promise of our 
discovery, I can with difficulty direct my pencil. Millions upon 
millions of Nature's purest wealth (in fact I am writing this note 
upon a good-sized block of gold) shine here upon every side. Hal 
is getting ready to return at once to Santa Fe and Sam has given up 
work to write to Bertha. It is just now 3.30 p. m., and the death- 
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like silence of the place is disturbed by some sudden distant murmur, 
like the murmur of rushing waters. Sam has also heard it and is 
unslinging his field-glass. This valley has become of a sudden so 
desolate amid its treasury of countless millions. Ah! the sound 
comes from a tiny waterfall, high up on the mountainside, which 
is leaping down into a steep ravine. The sound seems to be grow- 
ing louder—can it be possible?’’—-and at this point the pencilling 
ended in a long, undecipherable scrawl. 

Involuntarily 1 drew my watch—the hands stood exactly at 
3.30 Instinctively I glanced upward, a vague, uneasy sensation 
stealing overme. At that very moment a sudden, subdued, murmur- 
ing saluted my ears. This murmuring rapidly swelled to a deeper 
sound, increasing in volume with every second. I rose hastily, 
undecidedly to my feet, and, as I did so, the sound became a roar, 
the roar a shout—a sort of demoniac shriek, as though the spirit of 
some avenging guardian of this treasure valley was close at hand. 
The floor of the valley trembled; and it seemed scarcely a moment 
later when with a yell of triumph a torrent of water leapt down 
the adjoining canyon and whilst a portion of this flood coursed ir- 
irresistably downward, a mighty inrush swept with a final roar of 
rage into the treasure valley itself. 

Until now I stood perplexed and awed; but at this deafening 
inundation I sprang instinctively towards the canyon, to be immed- 
iately hurled back by the fierce onslaught of the torrent. Already 
the valley’s floor was submerged, and the flood rose rapidly to my 
ankles, climbing like some hungry and ferocious demon towards my 
knees. Like a drenched rat, retreating as far as possible, I crouched 
trembling beneath the craggy finger.» That finger, as I glanced 
appealingly upward, seemed to assume a truly sardonic and prophetic 
significance; but I was left scant time for fancies, for even as I glanced 
the flood had risen, and now began to move with a rotary motion— 
a motion induced by the manner in which the torrent was forced 
through the canyon’s opening. 

And soon the flood washed and worried above my knees, rising 
swiftly to my hips. I am at best an indifferent swimmer; but had 
my skill equalled that of Captain Webb, it would have availed me 
nothing. And, then, just as I felt that I could no longer retain my 
footing, and was uttering an incoherent, semi-conscious prayer, the 
lariat which had lain beneath the body of the deceased , was swept 
against me, and I clutched at at it as one grasps under such circum- 
stances at a straw. 

At its touch a new and sudden hope revived my courage. Just 
above me there jutted out the projecting, craggy finger which taper- 
ed to a comparatively slender end. The distance to this finger from 
where I was struggling with the torrent did not exceed 20 feet and 
on the San Juan ranch where my earlier life was spent, none could 
excel me in manipulations with the lasso. But my skill had always 
been exhibited on comparatively stable footing and 1 had never 
experimented upon a projecting target 20 feet over head. Yet it 
was my only chance, and this ray of hope, although very feeble, was 
sufficient to bring me to my senses. 


Summoning my surviving courage and strength, uttering a wild 
and fervent appeal to Heaven, I whirled and flung the lariat, but its 
noose fell short. Again I tried—the waters rising fast above my 
hips— but again I missed. Thrice I was swept off my feet, and the 
tide had risen to niy elbows, when by a combination of luck and skill 
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I succeeded in casting the noose accurately and securely over the end 
of the craggy finger. 

Thank God!—it held. Then, a clammy arm smote me rigidly 
upon miy back, a soggv hand clutched around my neck, and a pair 
a dull, sightless eves stared into mine. The corpse from the exea- 
vation, impelled by the swirl of waters, had stolen up and was en- 
deavoring to drag me to my doom, 

Such was my sudden loathing and horror that the lariat’s end 
slipped numbly from my grasp,and I was dragged forward by the 
body which seemed to cling closer and closer. But regaining my 
footing and senses, I hurled the thing from me and by tremendous 
effort recovered the lariat. Then, partly by strength, partly by 
desperation, ] endeavored to draw myself up, hand over hand, out 
of this maelstrom and reach the projecting, craggy finger above. 

How I gained that ledge, even with the aid of my lasso, 1 know 
not. For a while everything became dark, and when consciousness 
returned, I was lying bruised and prone upon that rocky finger. 
The thunder and echoes of the torrent were decreasing, and the 
flood was rapidly abating. Yet it was a long half-hour before the 
waters had wholly drained away and the former silence and solitude 
reigned again amidst the golden valley. 

I shrunk from leaving my haven of refuge; but nothing was to 
be gained by remaining upon the ledge. Once more | used my lariat, 
and painfully, fearfully descended the lasso to the valley’s floor. 
The moment my feet touched “terra firma,” I staggered like one 
who is drunken towards the canyon and fell across its opening in 
a state of insensibility. 

Scarcely an hour had elapsed between the invasion and abate- 
ment of the flood; but now the entire valley was wrapped in twilight 
obscurity. This was due to a violent tempest whose wind and 
thunder whistled and reverberated weirdly amongst the crags and 
crevasses of the three lofty mountains. After a while my con- 
sciousness somewhat returned and I crept slowly upon hands and 
knees up the incline of the slippery canyon. 1 was exceedingly 
weak, but continued my painful ascent amidst a deluge of rain and 
incessant lightning. It was still more difficult to climb the can- 
yon’s wall; but after several torturing and futile efforts I scaled some 
of the less steeper rocks, and sank into a swoon amidst a cluster of 
sage-grass and cactus. 

Ten minutes later there awoke a clatter of hoofs, and a small, 
dusty cavalcade made its sudden appearance. At that moment the 
setting sun burst forth out of the storm clouds, shining red 
through the narrow notch between two of the lofty mountains. 
Fatigued and bruised as I was, I staggered to my feet just as these 
new comers were dismounting from their horses. 

“For the love of Heaven!’ I cried, “desist!—tempt not yonder 
Demon. Look upon me, for I bear you witness.” 

But they thrust me violently aside. ‘“‘He is protecting the 
mine!”’ they shouted. ‘“ Let your fellows below beware—the treasure 
is ours, all ours, and we will enforce our claim.” 


In a trice they had left me, and, armed and reckless, were rac- 
ing along the rocky and treacherous canyon. 1 could hear their 
excited voices echoing and re-echoing until the sounds died away 
in an articulate murmur. Influenced more by instinct than by 
curiosity, I crawled to the top of the giant boulder whence I had 
first beheld the golden valley. It was at this very moment that the 
invaders emerged, noisy and belligerent, leaping aggressively across 
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the valley’s threshold. But as they rushed forward in their headlong 
and insane greed, the black cloud still hanging threatening about the 
peak of the loftiest of the three mountains, emitted a dazzling flash 
which darted downward like some devastating serpent. Instantan- 
eously there crashed the thunder, such as I had never heard, thunder 
which reverberated like some giant’s voice amongst the ponderous 
cliffs and crags. Then, whilst I gazed in indescribable terror, it 
seemed to me that a vast fragment from the mountain had broken 
loose and was sliding downwward. 

And a moment later I saw that this was so. With a roar and 
rumble far exceeding the artillery of the thunder, an avalanche of 
rocks and boulders descended upon the treasure valley. That one 
roar, a ponderous settling of rocky particles, a dense and stifling 
cloud of dust, and then silence—deep, significant, awful silence. 

And the valley of Los Tres Montanos, its golden treasury, and 
the foolhardy intruders, were inhumed forever beneath millions of 
tons of relentless, irremovable granite. 


The Fisherman’s Home. 
By gz. &. &. 


The twilight sad, the sea—-a crimson waste; 
The mainsail taut, to port the jib inclines: 
Faster than the breeze our hearts make haste 
With fishes from the trolling lines. 
Ahead the boat the gloomy island looms 
In direful silence, and—-to mc- 
In vagueness as oj aged tombs, 
In awsome outline, giant mystery. 
Behold! Within the lea a light’s bright flash; 
Then hidden by the swells—below, above: 
The real, infinite and mysteries crash: 


Behold a domicile of love! 
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The Five Fingers of God. 


Adriana Spadeni 


For thirty vears Jose Molina had tended the Old Mission. For 
thirty years he had watched it falling into decay, crumbling into 
oblivion. For the first fifteen years he had pleaded passionately 
with the gaping tourists who came to stare, for money to help re- 
store it. After that he had stopped talking. Now he pointed 
silently with the great iron key to the thickness of the adobe walls, 
the narrow winding stair to the choir loft, even to the grave of the 
holy Padre, sleeping under the broken flags by the high altar. But 
he prayed. How he prayed. For hours he knelt in the old church, 
chilled by the wind, the salt, damp wind that blew from the ocean 
through the broken windows high up in the massive walls. and down 
through the jagged holes in the tiled roof. On warm days he climbed 
the rotting stairs to the belfry and there, under the huge rafters that 
had once held the three Mission bells, he dreamed his dream. Once 
more the church was to stand, tight and whole, against winter storms, 
just as the sainted man beneath the flags had left it, when all the 
land for miles had bowed under Holy Church. 

But until now he had been alone. Priests had come and gone. 
Some had stayed a few weeks, some a few months. They had listen- 
ed. They had looked at the crumbling walls and said sadly, ‘‘The 
days of faith are no more. Now there is only business. Ay, ay, 
it would be a great thing.’’ They had done nothing and the little 
piles of grey dust from the powdering walls grew higher. 

But now Jose Molina was not alone. Father Fernandez did 
not look sadly and say, “Ay, ay.” His blue eyes snapped with 
enthusiasm as he walked up and down the long veranda, under the 
grapevine, while old Jose polished the big brass candlestick in readi- 
ness for mass on the following day. 

“It is a great idea—the Mission a real power once more.” 
Father Fernandez’ lean, white hands made a quick gesture of ap- 
proval. “A great idea—and it can be done, too. It is possible.’ 
Under the black soutanne, his nervous body, compact with energy 
seemed to think in every muscle. ‘The difficulties are only material. 
It needs only money.” 

“ Ay,” Jose Molina smiled gently over the top of the brass candle- 
stick. “But it is not so easy to find—that money. For many 
years I have waited and it comes slowly, so slowly—never enough 
at one time for a single tile, and they fall so quickly and the mor- 
tar rots fast, very fast.” 

The young priest shrugged impatiently. “The world is full 
of money. Since it exists it is possible to get. There is only to 
find the way.” 

“Ay. Ay.” The old man nodded. “But there is only one 
way, more sure than all. We will pray.’”’ Suddenly he put down 
the candlestick and turned impulsively to Father Fernandez. ‘“ You 
are young, you are the priest. I am old, the servant, but it is my 
life. Out there in that black hole that was once a room in the wall, 
my grandmother was born. And the mother of her before, up here 
in the valley, where the hills touch. And now they came, those who 
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remember nothing and they make little noises in their throats and 
say, ‘‘Whata shame,” but they give nothing. To ask is to waste 
the time. Wewill pray. Always before I have been alone. He has 
said, ‘Where two or three are gathered together.’ We will pray, 
we will make the fast, as strict as you like. I am old but also | 
am very strong.” 

The young priest stopped in his restless pacing and looked at 
the old man as one stops in a hurried walk through a museum, 
attracted by some strikingly rare old object. 

“So,” he said kindly, “‘we will pray—of course we will pray.” 

Jose Molina picked up the candlestick that shone like a streak 
of fire in the shadows under the grapevine. His brown hands 
shook. 

“So—so. Once more it will be as before. A great Spanish 
Mission here by the western sea. And those Americans who talk so 
loud— ay, ay, ‘alone it was impossible, but now . . ’ The 
old man’s voice quavered and his eyes grew misty with thankful- 
ness for the youth, the strength, the enthusiasm of Father Fernan- 
dez. “I knew it would come—some day. ‘Whatever ye ask in 
My name!’ the faith it is NOT dead.” And he went, carrying the brass 
candlestick before him as if it were a guiding cross. 

Father Fernandez looked from the cool verandah, across the 
sun baked yard to the church, softly brown and yellow in the clear 
light. “It is possible,’ he said softly, “quite possible. There is 
only to find the way. Something striking, original that wil! net 
an amount worth while. 1 must think.” 

“There will be a barbecue there.”” Father Fernandez pointed 
to a cleared space under the gnarled pear trees of the old orchard, 
‘‘And the games of Spain and dances, Spanish dances.” His keen 
eye lit with anticipation. “The Mission will wake up. They will 
come for miles. It will bea great day. The agent of the company”’ 
—he nodded to where, above the dark pines, the faintly grey smoke 
of summer cottages curled into the blue, “understands. He sees 
the opportunity. The company will run extra stages. Oh, the 
Mission will wake up.” 

“You have done well.’”’ Father Fernandez nodded to the pile 
of firewood, neatly stacked by the scaffold from which the heavy 
chains swung that were to hold the roasting bull. “There's only 
now to cut the branches, there just above. They are too low.” 

The calloused hands of Jose Molina went out as if to protect 
the trees. “The orchard has never been cut—so—” 

“No. Itf{needs it. Why, properly handled that orchard should 
have been yielding a revenue for years, a good one. Pears from a 
California Mission, from the trees planted by the Padres, one hun- 
dred vears ago—why we could get fancy prices from them anywhere, 
in this state and the East too—the old Spanish days, the Padres, 
romance—this land of the almighty dollar would eat those pears 
until it made itself sick.” Father Fernandez’ hearty laugh cut the 
brooding stillness of the hot afternoon and the young man who had 
been hired to help laughed too, a little impatiently, as he waited 
to get the young priest's attention on some important detail. 

Jose Molina stood for a moment watching Father Fernandez give 
his decisive, quick orders. Then, quietly, he went out from the 
orchard and took the hot, white road to the sea. Above the sky was 
blue with a density that hurt; beyond, the ocean lay flat, purple, 
tired under the dazzling sky. Behind, the valley narrowing to a 
cleft between the parched, golden hills, wound along the river, a 
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vivid green into the haze wrapped depths. On the north and south, 
guarding the valley, two pine clad spits thrust themselves from the 
crescent of snow white sand between, as if the hot, weary earth had 
thrown herself face downward and flung her great arms into the 
sea. In the still heat the land slept, slept lightly as if with stolen 
rest. 

For an hour, Jose Molina walked, his shoulders bent forward, 
his head down, his hands clasped behind him. For the first time 
in thirty years he was a stranger in the place he loved with the one 
passion of his life. Even the tall pines and the white sand and the 
purple sea seemed to have shut him out. He was an old man, quite 
alone. He had nothing, not even his dream. The young priest, 
with his quick, thin hands, and his clear eyes had taken it, not 
roughly but quietly appropriated it, just as he had absorbed the 
respect, the admiration, the love of the parishioners. On Sundays 
he preached in English from the summer cottages beyond the 
pines. When he spoke in Spanish they came from far up the valley. 
He, Jose Molina, who for thirty vears had been a part of the Mission 
just as the orchard and the broken wall and the wormeaten rafters 
of the bell tower were part of it, had heen gently thrust outside, so 
gently that only he knew that it had been. Not even Father Fer- 
nandez himself had any suspicion of it. He still consulted Jose Mo- 
lina in all things, as one who is preparing for a long journey consults 
an invalid who cannot move. But Jose Molina was utterly alone, 
except for the holy man asleep near the high altar. 

In the shelter of a grey rock, above a cliff that tumbled into the 
purple sea, below, Jose Molina sat down and loosened the handker- 
chief about his neck to let the soft air from the sea cool his hot skin. 
He had walked far and he was tired. In a little while he slept, lean- 
ing against the grey rock, his old hands crossed peacefully in his 
lap. 

When he awoke it was much cooler. ‘One of the sudden breezes 
that hide in the caves along the coast was blowing lightly from the 
south. The deep purple of the sea had faded to grey-blue. The 
cutting clearness of the sky was deadened by the faintest veil of soft, 
fluffy cloud. Jose Molina looked about, refreshed by his sleep, peace- 
fully content, forgetful of why he had gone to walk in the middle 
of the hot afternoon. 

Suddenly he remembered. At the same moment from the 
south a small, grey cloud came creeping up the sky. Jose Molina 
leaned forward. His sad, dark eyes lit with a quick gleam, his hands 
went out in eager welcome. “Oh,” he whispered, “it is—’’ Then 
Jose Molina thrust his hands behind him and real terror killed the 
spark in his eves. “No, no, no,” he cried, “it is not possible. I do 
not wish that. It is—impossible—that—I wish—that.” 

The little grey cloud came steadily on. 

Fascinated, Jose Molina watched. The freshening breeze seem- 
ed to be playing with the little cloud, driving it gaily before it. 

Jose Molina got up, retied his handkerchief and walked 
quickly back to the Mission. From time to time he turned to look. 
The little grey cloud seemed to have stopped in its flight, but it was 
slowly spreading. The sea below it was a dull, dead grey. As the 
old man crossed the yard Father Fernandez came out from the or- 
chard. His fine, thin face was white and tired. 

“Tt is all ready,” he said, pointing to the long tables under the 
lopped boughs of the great trees. ‘Everything is ready.” He fell 
into step beside Jose Molina and together they walked to the house. 
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“There will be six extra stages.” The young priest’s voice was 
gentle with satisfied accomplishment. “The land company sees 
a good chance. They expect to sell many lots—a real Spanish fiesta, 
the sky blue, the sun warm.”’ Father Fernandez laughed boyishly. 
‘And the papers from Los Angeles will send their reporters and 
photographers. From one I have received a good suggestion. 
It is that the men who roast the meat be dressed in the costume of 
old Spain in the days of the Holy Father.” Father Fernandez 
reverently raised his baretta. ‘The idea is good is it not?’ 

The old man beside him nodded slowly. “Very good—very 
good.” 
“There is only to get the costumes. 1 will go into town very 
early. I think I can find them.” 

Again Jose Molina nodded slowly. “Most surely. You will 
get what you want.” 

“The tornada too is laid, a double string of giant crackers, 
twice round the church. My, but it will make a noise.’ Father 
Fernandez’ clear laugh echoed in the warm stillness of the late 
afternoon. “ Never has such a thing been seen out of the countries 
of Spain. Why, the holy padre asleep there under the chancel, 
will think the old days have come back.” 

For the third time Jose Molina shook his head. “No,” he said 
slowly. “I— do not—-think—he—will—think that.” 

In his narrow bed Jose Molina lay listening to the stillness, an 
ominous stillness that seemed to lie behind the break of the surf 
and the fitful complaining of the orchard below. After days of 
motionless heat, like an old person compelled to move after a long 
rest, the trees grumbled in the light breeze, that seemed to be mov- 
ing before the silence behind, as a thin curtain blows in the door- 
way of an empty room. Jose Molina turned restlessly from side 
to side but he could not sleep. Beyond the stillness, like a sentry 
beyond a stone wall, a thought walked queitly up and down, tapping 
for admission to the old man’s brain. From time to time Jose Mo- 
lina said a prayer and drew the quilts closely about his head and 
shut his eyes tightly. But his ears he could not close. The brood- 
ing, waiting stillness of the earth seemed to roar in his ears. 

At last he threw off the bedclothes and got up. Before the 
window he stood tall, gaunt in his night things, peering into the dark. 
Then he pushed open the sash and stepped out on the verandah. 
There were no stars. Heavy clouds, faintly white from the moon 
behind, hung low. Unmuffled by the walls, the waves piled on the 
sand and broke on the rocky headlands with a dry, cracking echo. 
As he stood, his head bent ever so little, faced to the south, a puff of 
wind, cool, sharp with the tang of salt and things that grow in the 
depths of the sea, struck him. Jose Molina clutched the railings of 
the verandah and leaned far out, his face tiptilted to the night. A 
second little puff struck his thin neck. It was cooler, sharper with 
salt than the first. Jose Molina began to tremble. 

“No, no, no,”’ he muttered. “It is too early—much too early— 
it’s not possible—.”’ 

Suddenly all the earth seemed to shiver and draw itself together 
against the approach of something. For just a moment the old 
man stood as he was then he slipped to his knees. 

“Rain,” he whispered, “it is coming—the rain.” 

Having gained admission at last, the thought came in and 
made itself comfortable. 
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Kneeling there, his head thrown back to the full soft of the 
night, Jose Molina, prayed for rain, 

Before morning it came. In the grev light Jose Molina woke 
to hear it tapping steadily on the broad sill. The ocean was sobbing 
sadly now but the old pear trees had stopped grumbling. Their 
gnarled arms thrown out in patient endurance, they stood silent 
under the straight, white rain. The long, wooden tables, soaked a 
deep yellow, gleamed dully in the green. All the land lay drinking 
in the rain. 

It was still early when Jose Molina got up, dressed and went 
down stairs. Before a fire in the dining room, Father Fernandez 
sat huddled in a deep chair. As the old man entered, the young 
priest looked up. All the enthusiasm was gone from his face. The 
sharp eagerness was dead in his eyes. The compact, nervous body 
seemed loosened. 

“It is spoiled, all spoiled.” he said hopelessly, with a weary 
gesture toward the soaking earth. 

“ Ay,” the old man stopped for a moment on his way to the 
kitchen. “Ay, but—it was the will of the Lord.” 

Father Fernandez shrugged. “Ay, but for that reason it is 
not more easy to bear. I have worked hard; so hard. It was to be 
a great day. Much money would have come to the Mission. Now— 
it will rain for some. days. The tornada is quite ruined. Worse, 
the enthusiasm will be dead. Enthusiasm is like dry wood—when 
dampened it does not burn. And I have worked—” 

The old man spreads his hands in acquiescence. ‘* Ay—you 
have worked. I too—worked—for thirty years—in another way— 
but as I saw the way.” 

As he went out he saw Father Fernandez hunch forward again 
in his chair as if he had grown many years older in the night. 

All the morning it rained, steadily, quietly, a cold, grey, soak- 
ing rain. Father Fernandez read in his holy books and said the 
prayers at the hours appointed and watched the rain run from the 
tiles of the church. Just before twelve the agent of the land com- 
pany came in his covered buggy. The suave gentleness of his tones 
were gone. Jose Molina heard his voice, sharp with annoyance, 
talking with Father Fernandez. 

“ Disgusting.”” Jose Molina turned a little to catch the words 
through the open door. ‘‘ When a thing like this gets a setback, 
it’s impossible to revive interest. And it was a good idea, Father, 
the only good-sense, practical scheme for really doing things the 
Mission has ever had. We are losers too. Oh, we quite realize 
that. A fine day, a Spanish fiesta—and we would have done a 
little too.” 

“Yes,” replied Father Fernandez wearily. ‘And it is so early 
too, for the rain.” 

“Why, I’ve been here six years and I have never seen it rain in 
September before. 

In the kitchen beyond, the old man poured the boil- 
ing water on the coffee. ‘Neither I—and 1 have been many times 
six.” 

At one o’clock Jose Molina rang the tinkling silver bell but Father 
Fernandez did not come and after a little while the old man cleared 
away the lunch and ate his own cold, at the edge of the kitchen 
table. There was not a sound in the house but the heating of the 
rain on the windows. Jose Molina washed the few dishes and then 
there was nothing more to do, but read in the holy books, or sleep 
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or pray, nothing else except to sit listening to the rain. Jose Molina 
tried to read and pray but he could do neither. The tapping of the 
rain on the gutters got between him and the meaning of the words. 
When the fire died low he made it up and tried to sleep huddled close 
in a warm corner by the stove. But the rain tapped steadily on his 
brain. 

About four in the afternoon Father Fernandez came downstairs. 
He wore a heavy rubber coat and high boots. 

“I’m going down on the beach?” he said. “It is not raining so 
hard now and I have been in all day.” 

His face no longer had the strained, angry look. From some- 
where behind the falling rain he had gathered calmness. ‘I shall not 
be very long and I should like dinner when | come in.”’ 

Jose Molina watched him go, walking rapidly, his heavy boots 
sinking into the thick, black mud of the yard. When he was out 
of sight, the old man looked dully across the soaking earth to the 
church, all the soft coloring off the old adobe washed to a dirty 
yellow-brown. As he looked the rain thinned to a drizzle. The 
water stopped running from the tiles in streams but the sky, sagging 
as if under a great weight, hung low, greyer than twilight. Jose 
Molina wrapped a long, black cape about him, pulled his wide hat 
over his ears and went out. The heavy door of the church groaned 
as he pushed it open, then swung to silently. It was dark between 
the thick walls and cold with a deadly chill. The old man shivered 
and drew his cape closer against the damp air that reached for him 
through the broken windows and the draughty side chapel. Water 
lay in the uneven hollows of the floor and broad bands of black, 
like crawling serpents on the walls, marked the path of the rain from 
the broken roof. Above the chancel alone was the roof quite whole. 
Ready for the fiesta mass, the brass candlesticks shone in the dim 
light, and the lace altarcloth, old and finely spun, hung like fairy 
frost work. The pine boughs, stacked to hide the peeling walls 
smelled sweetly in the dampness. 

Slowly the old man walked up to the chancel rail and knelt. 
From his pocket he drew a rosary and began mechanically, slipping 
the beads between his fingers, ticking the prayers into eternity. 
With fierce intensity he fixed his eyes on the gilt cross, shining above 
him. But Jose Molina did not pray. Behind the steady purpose 
in his eyes, his thoughts wandered. 

Suddenly he thrust the beads back into his pocket and bending 
low covered his face with his hands. 

“Gesu Cristo,” he called softly, personally as if the spirit of 
God were hidden in the shadows, “Gesu Cristo, I———~’ 

Like a tearing sheet the sky parted and the rain roared on the 
tiles. Ina fury it beat and lashed as if to get at the old man under- 
neath. Through the roar Jose Molina heard it running down the 
walls, splashing on the flags below. Somewhere near him, in a dark 
corner, a little trickle laughed as it hit a fag. Shaking he bent lower 
still. 

“Gesu Cristo, Gesu Cristo——”’ 

For a moment the storm lulled. 

“Gesu Cristo, dear Gesu—I have loved it so—and I prayed and 
worked so long—and always Thou dids’t say ‘Whatever ye ask’ 
and I asked and he came young, strong and I, like a coat worn out— 
for thirty years I prayed, oh God (Gesu and he—in a few months )”’ 
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Wilder, madder than before, it broke again, tearing at the tiles, 
shrieking in its baffled rage. Jose Molina threw himself prostrate 
on the icy flags. 

“Holy Mary, plead for me. I 

Then with a loud hiss it came, down from a new rent in the roof, 
straight upon the altar, like a long, thin finger thrust through from 
above. Another to the right, two more to the left, a fifth down into 
the broken flags of the holy father’s grave. With a loud ery Jose 
Molina covered his face with his cape. Through the folds he heard 
the water gurgle between the broken stones, soaking down into the 
dry bed of dead padre. Jose Molina stumbled to his feet. Peering 
in terror from the folds of his cape the old man retreated towards 
the heavy door. As he stared they widened, fattened under his 
look, five ghostly fingers of falling rain. 

“Ay, ay, ay,’’ cried the old man, “the hand of God.” With 
all his strength he pushed the great door and ran trembling across 
the yard. 

Father Fernandez saw him coming and opened the door. The 
young priest laughed happily. ‘What a storm. It drove me back 
but it’s immense. Why——” Father Fernandez caught the terror 
in the eyes of the old man. “ What is it?” he laid his hand quickly 
on the soaking cape. . 

At the touch Jose Molina dropped to his knees. ‘I have sinned, 
I have sinned,” he moaned. ‘“Absolve me, father, absolve§me.”’ 

And there where he knelt, old Jose Molina confessed to the‘sins 
of vanity and envy and Father Fernandez absolved him. 
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Hunting Song. 


By Jessie Davies Willdy 


Up and away, at the gray break of day, 
When the horn winds over the hill; 
And the white clouds fly, and the dawn-winds sigh, 
And morning mists hang low and still; 
Ho-yo-ho, we'll ride far away, 
Over the hills, at break o’ day. 
Over the glen and far over the fen, 
Where the pale sweet wood-roses blow; 
Down through the brakes, by the blue glinting lakes, 
Where ferns, and tangled grasses grow; 
By the rocky ledge, and blossoming sedge, 
Where the wild winds blow swift and free, 
The fox leaps high, and the hounds deep cry, 
Sounds over the moorland and lea. 
Ho-yo-ho, we'll ride jar away, 
Till the hunt is done, at end o’ day. 
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Service and what It Amounts to. 


By J. R. Newberry 


The problem of living cost (or as 
our worthy J. J. Hill puts it) the cost 
of high living, is sharply before the pub- 
lie at the present time. It has been 
and will be until the consumers 
and producers thoroughly understand 
the main reasons, and correct them. 
The average distance between the pro- 
ducer and the consumer in America 
is fully 70 per cent., and this is fully 
35 per cent. more than there is any 
reason or necessity for. 

Now, the question comes: What are 
the principal expenses and how can they 
be avoided? No criticism should have 
any attention paid to it unless there 
is a reasonable explanation. In ac- 
counting for this 70 per cent. between 
the producer and the consumer, it is 
divided into four apparently necessary 
channels—the manufacturer, the trans- 
portation company, the wholesaler and 
the retailer. All of these four factors 
claim a certain amount for service. 
The manufacturer takes raw product 
and infuses 400 or 500 per cent. in 
service—and this service is made up 
of his profits, his idea of what he should 
do and the amount of publicity that 





he should put on the cost of his goods. 
This he terms service. This is a mali- 
cious and hypocritical deceiving of the 
public. He says that the public de- 
mands ‘‘service.’”’ Therefore he puts 
25 per cent. into publicity, 25 to 50 
per cent. into forcing his goods on the 
attention of the people through a house 
to house canvass, high priced sales 
managers, besides the volumes of ad- 
vertising in the press. All of this he 
terms ‘‘service.”’ 

Does the consuming public demand 
this kind of “service” and are they 
willing to pay for it? If they do, they 
can count for from 15 to 20 per cent. 
on the average cost of living devoted 
to this proposition. We do not believe 
that the people demand the over-at- 
tention that is being paid to them 
in practically all lines of business. 

A few years ago railroad rebating 
was common. The immense amount of 
field service that the railroad people 
were giving those who had any freight 
whatever to transport, was plainly not 
honest. There was an army of freight 
solicitors, passenger solicitors all over 
this vast country and millions of money 
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was spent by the railroad corporations 
in what some manufacturers would 
all “service.” With the advent of 
the Interstate Commerce Law and with 
the doing away of rebates and special 
privileges, the railroad people were 
obliged to curtail this sort of “ service’. 
There is no question but that it has saved 
the great railroad corporations 10 to 
15 per cent. on their business, by being 
obliged to give up this class of “ service.” 
You will say that it has not lowered 
freight rates, but surely, during all 
this time through the aid of the Inter- 
state Commerce Law, it has kept the 
railroads from increasing their rates 
from 15 to 25 per cent. 

What is true of railroading, is equally 
true of of merchandising. It has been 
estimated that Southern California pays 
out between fifteen and eighteen mil- 
lions of dollars every year in news- 
paper publicity. That is “service” as 
some manufacturers would say, which 
the people demand. The question comes, 
how long can the people stand this 
overdose of ‘service?’ It is true that 
probably 5 per cent. of the people in 
our city do not care, or do not know, or 
do not want to know what it costs them 
to live. They do not have to reckon 
any with the expense in their living 
problem. They can have “service” 
without limit. They pay their bills 
and ask no questions, but you must 
remember that the other 95 per cent. 
are dealing with the pennies and it is 
absolutely necessary for them to econ- 
omize in every way possible in order 
to make ends meet. 

Now, should 95 per cent. of the people 
be imposed upon because the 5 per 
cent. demand the “service” that is 
given to them today. The fact is that 
out of the 1200 retail grocers in the 
city of Los Angeles, there are probably 
not fifty of them that are making money. 
The balance are using up their capital. 
Are the producers or the consumers 
benefited at all by the losses that these 
people make? Not at all! They are 
in the same fight with us. 

In the change that we made in our 
business on December Ist, we showed 
conclusively to the people (and our 


books wiil prove it) that we eliminated 
fully 14 per cent. of the expense of 


service by removing our solicitors, 
charging for delivery and getting our 
cash when the goods are sold, or de- 
livered. Of this 14 per cent., we gave 
10 per cent. of it to the consumer. It 
was necessary for us to have the other 
4 per cent, in order to carry on our 
business and remain in business. 

Our prices, the Newberry _ stores’ 
prices, are based upon 20 per cent. 
above jobbers’ we receiving 3 
per cent. for doing the jobbing business 
and the retailer the 17 per cent. This 
17 per cent. provides 2 per cent. for their 
coming to the warehouse and getting 


cost, 


the goods and their cash discount, 
leaving 15 per cent. for the retailer. 
It is absolutely necessary that he 


should furnish the capital, the executive 
business head and his time, and receive 
for this 5 per cent. Therefore it is 
necessary for him to keep his working 
expenses, the amount that he pays out 
for labor and his rental and other ex- 
penses, to the low rate of 10 per cent. 
upon his sales. 

This does not provide for so-called 
“free delivery.’ Therefore the nominal 
charge of 10 cents an order was made 
where territory is so condensed as 
not to require the store owner to go 
over five or six blocks. All of this is 
worked down to a mechanical science 
and if we can work out the problem 
at this line, we have shown to you that 
the 10 cents for the extra service that 
you demand is no more than right. 

We can assure you that the 28 houses 
that we are connected with in the city 
of Los Angeles are fairly representing 
the system of Newberry’s, which does 
provide for prices, as stated above. The 
delivery charges are absolutely necessary, 
in order that the dealer shall not lose 
money. 

We have been attacked by some 
manufacturers, whom we have plainly 
denominated as deceiving the public, 
showing that our scheme was theoreti- 
cally hole-proof, but the whole scheme, 
as they say, didn’t work. 

We can assure the consuming and 
producing public that our scheme does 
work. It is true that we have made 
some changes, but we do not make any 
free delivery of any bills of less than 
$1.00. 
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One of the great curses to the retail 
business is the 5, 10 and 25 cent delivery. 
We have shown conclusively that the 
manufacturer does not fix an extrava- 
gant price between the jobbers’ selling 
price and the consumers’ price, so that 
the retailer can go beyond a 10 or 12 
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per cent. expense proposition. The 
great consuming and producing class 


in America is overloaded with “service,” 
and the kind of “service” that fictitious 
and dishonest manufacturers are heap- 


ing upon them. 


Fairness of Our Plan. 


By J. R. 


Qur plan appeals to those who co care, 
who are willing to put themselves to 
some inconvenience by waiting upon 
themselves in part, or who are willing 
and who do figure out that to pav for 
delivery is the honest, sensible and 
right way to do business. There is 
quite a percentage of the people who 
have the money and can afford to pay 
an extortionate price for whatever they 
want, but who on the contrary believe 
that this fund they draw fron: is more in 
the shape of a trust fund, and therefore 
it is not only their privilege but their 
duty to use that trust fund in the fur- 
thering of the best interest of those who 
are not as prosperous, not as careful, 
or who have been unfortunate. They 
take pleasure in s me ways that would 
appear to some as closely allied to the 
idea of accumulating bhevond any per- 
adventure of want or to increase their 
power. This is not the fact. The line 
of commercialism is absolutely in a 
position where the work must be per- 
formed. The distance between the man- 
ufacturer, producer and the consumer 
is too great and any line of agitation that 
will assist in shortening this distance 
will be of national benefit. A city that 
ean show a disposition to provision its 
people, provision those who need to be 
provisioned at a low cost, is to be 
commended, and any effort along that 
line is, we believe a great potential achiev- 
ment toward making Los Angeles great 
and glorious, and make it the home of 
those who do want to be and will be 
a credit and honor to the city, because 
of the equity and honesty with which 
distribution is made. There must 
be no privileged characters; that the 
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rich man has the same privilege of 
having his goods delivered, providing 
he pays for the service, as the poor 
man. The discrinination between the 
man who inherits his wealth and does 
not care how he spends it, and the labor- 
ing man, should not exist. Therefore 
the charges we have made in our system 
of delivery are not only equitable hut 
honest and just, and show no preference. 

In all of our stores the policy is to 
get cash every time and we place a 
price upon the goods that does not ad- 
mit of free delivery. For those who wish 
the goods delivered and are willing to 
pay for same, we have the equipment 
and are willing to serve them. Those 
who wish to save this amount, and ought 
to save it in order to make their salary 
meet their wants, and live as honest, 
clean and upright American citizens, 
have the opportunity. We doubt if 
there are those with any amount of 
money who are not willing to concede 
that this is an honest and just policy. 
We would be glad to have a committee 
of five intelligent Los Angeles men in- 
vestigate the honest cost of delivery 
and soliciting in the city of Los Angeles. 
They will find, as we have found, that 
it does cost from 12 to 14% to do this; 
that is, the business that you get by the 
delivery and soliciting proposition. Re- 
member there is no free delivery; there 
is no such thing in the business vocabu- 
lary. You will say that it took us a 
long time to find this out. Not so 
awfully long, but when we did we made 
the change;*we had the courage of our 
convictions, and there will be no back- 


ward change in our policy. 
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Teaching a Nation What to Eat. 


C. H. Claudy 
(In “Country Life in America” ) 


Of the many departments of the 
Government, the one which comes 
closest to the greatest number of people 
is least understood and appreciated by 
all the people! This anomalous state of 
affairs can hardly continue much longer, 
since the Agricultural Department is 
doing so many and such big things 
that even those who never consult it 
or, consciously, use its vast resources 
or need its information, will be obliged 
to take cognizance of its work. 

So the Bureau of Chemistr,—part of 
the work of which is the enforcement of 
the pure food law, and the determination 
of@standards of purity—and the nu- 
trition investigation work of the Office 
ofgExperiment Stations, of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, can be truly said 
to be concerned with the very founda- 
tion stones of the national health, 
wealth and happiness. 

Being spectacular, the enforcement 
ofthe pure food law, as carried out 
by Dr. H. W. Wiley and the Bureau 
of Chemistry, has received a great deal 
of newspaper publicity, but, as might 
be expected, the most important work 
being done in this connection is seldom 
mentioned, Probably the meat in- 
spection service does more for public 
health than the bringing to time of 
dozens of misbranders of food products, 
or the conviction of any quantity of 
adulterators. Yet how many people 
know of this meat inspection service? 
How many people know that it is against 
the law for a wholesale butcher to ship 
his products from state to state, unless 
they have been passed upon by govern- 
ment inspectors? How many people 


know that the Government pays skilled 
meat inspectors to stand in stock yards 
and packing houses, day after day, and 
watch, first, the live animal for signs of 
disease; second, the newly killed carcass, 
third, the disembowelled carcass, fourth, 


those bodies of slain animals which have 
been “retained,” as they call it, and sent 
to the ‘retaining room’’ in every pack- 
ing plant, where other skilled meat 
chemists make minute investigations of 
the body, to see if the suspected disease 
is present? When you add to this the 
stringent regulations for sanitary con- 
struction and operation of plants, and 
the assurance which the “steam room” 
gives all that diseased meat is absolutely 
destroyed, you have knowledge of clean, 
healthy meat such as even the packing 
industry did not dream was possible, 
eommercially speaking, a few years 
ago. 

Closer yet, to the consumer, comes 
the standardization of food products, 
which has been and is being done by the 
Bureau of Chemistry. The idea is very 
simple. Before the Government can 
hold a manufacturer of food stuffs to a 
certain standard of purity and prevent 
his adulterating his product, some 
standard must be established. For in- 
stance, previous to the passing and en- 
forcing of the pure food law, one could 
buy a stiff, yellow product in the market 
under the name of “butter,” and find, 
on analysis, that it contained but little 
butter fat at all, but was made from 
cotton seed oil, reworked spoiled butter, 
perhaps lard, and other food fats, but 
certainly not butter. What, then, is 
butter? How much of what things 
should butter contain to be butter? 

And the department has decided as 
the standard for butter, that it is a 
“clean, non-rancid product, made by 
gathering in any manner the fat of 
fresh or ripened milk or cream into 
a mass, which also contains a small 
proportion of other milk constituents, 
with or without salt, and contains 
not less than 82.5 per cent. of milk fat. 
By Acts of Congress * * * butter may 
also contain added coloring matter.” 
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Here is something tangible, and what 
is true for butter is true for dozens of 
other things. 

Part of the work of the Bureau of 
Chemistry is to see, by careful analysis, 
that creators of food products are selling 
food which is up to standard and _prop- 
erly labelled, and here again the Depart- 
ment comes close to the consumers’ 
health. 

While the Bureau of Chemistry is not 
directly concerned in taking up and 
puncturing health fads, it occasionally 
happens that, as a sort of by-product 
of its activities, the truth about some 


much heralded diet of health food 
comes out. There is, for instance, the 


much talked of Metchnikoff theory of 
prolonging life by drinking butter-milk 
or kumiss. In the first place, Metch- 
nikoff has been misquoted much on 
the subject. What the great chemist 
actually said was this: 

“Tf it be true that our precocious and 
unhappy old age is due to poisoning of 
the tissues (the greater part of the 
poisons coming from the large intes- 
tine, inhabited hy numberless microbes ) 
it is clear that agents which avert 
intestinal putrefaction must at the same 
time postpone or ameliorate old age.”’ 

Ij old age is so caused. Note the 


“if.” Now it seems to be a fact that 
Bacillus Bulgaricus, a recently dis- 
covered bacillus, will sour milk with- 


out producing alcohol, and it is claimed 
that it does so without turning out 
any other injurious products, or having 
any influence on the albumenoids of 
milk or fats. Now, then, if it is proved 
(which it isn’t, yet) that old age is 
saused entirely from intestinal poisoning, 
then if Bacillus Bulgaricus will sour 
milk, as it is claimed it will, drinking 
such milks might well add to longevity, 
since such soured milk unquestionably 
helps to keep down the microbes in 
the intestine, and adds to its health. 
Dr. Wiley believes that the matter is 
a long way from proof, and that the 
advantage taken of the free advertising 
the press has given the Metchnikoff 
theory by unscrupulous manufacturers 
who claim to sell pure preparations of 
Bacillus Bulgaricus with the claim that 
drinking milk soured with it will prolong 
life, is much to be decried, and that 
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small credence should be put in the claims 
of such manufacturers and advertisers. 
Regarding the Bulgarians who are sup- 
posed to live to very great ages because 
of their drinking of kumiss, sour milk, 
goats’ milk, ete., Dr. Wiley tells a 
little story of a woman, Marie Priou by 
name, who lived to be 158 years old. 
She drank goats’ milk and ate cheese 
exclusively for the last ten years of 
her life. 

“But,” says Dr. Wiley, “this would 
not prove much, as it appears she lived 
148 years on ordinary diet, and would, 
therefore, seem to have established a 
fair longevity record for ordinary peas- 
ants’ food.” 

No matter how effective the Bureau of 
Chemistry may be in defining standards 
and in enforcing the law, it can neither 
be omnipotent nor omnipresent. If the 
eaters of prepared foods are careless or 
ignorant, the department can protect 
them only up to a certain point. But 
it is well realized that many who are 
‘areless from ignorance would be careful 
if they had knowledge, hence the com- 
mon adulterations of food have been 
tabulated, and simple tests for house- 
hold use devised. 

Many prepared foods have in them 
a preservative, a chemical added to 
the food in preparation to keep it ap- 
parently sweet and edible, and used 
to avoid those more difficult and expen- 
sive methods of food preparation which 
will result in the same keeping qualities 
without the preservative. Salicylic acid, 
benzoic acid, boric acid and _ borax, 
formaldehyde (in milk) and saccharine 
are among the more common of these 
preservatives, some of them, as form- 
aldehyde, highly injurious to the living 
organism. Yet so artfully are they 
used in food that their presence can 
rarely be detected by taste or smell. 
Those who want to know whether or 
not their prepared foods, jellies, saus- 
ages, butter, milk, sauces, condiments, 
canned meats, etc., are prepared with 
chemical preservatives, can do so in 


any kitchen, with a few chemicals 
obtained from any drug store. Full 
instructions have been prepared by 


W. D. Bigelow, Chief, Division of Foods, 
and Burton J. Howard, Chief, Micro- 
chemical Laboratory of the Bureau of 
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Chemistry, for these simple chemical 
tests, in Bulletin No. 100, at present 
out of print, so great was the demand 
for it, but shortly to be reprinted. In 
the same Bulletin are given a great 
number of simple tests for detecting 
adulteration of food, and for the de- 
termination of substitution. One will 
have to suffice as an ilkistration of 
their simplicity and effectiveness. To 
determine whether ‘butter’ is really 
fresh butter or oleomargarine or pro- 
cess butter, it is only necessary to heat 
a small sample in a spoon over a flame, 
until it has melted and is boiling. Real 
butter boils quietly, and becomes 
frothy from bubbles which form in the 
boiling liquid. Oleomargarine and _pro- 
cess butter sputter and crackle “like a 
green stick placed in the fire.’ Take 
a second sample of the butter and melt 
it in a little warm water in a bottle, 
keeping it warm and melted for an 
hour. Real butter will then show melted 
fat which is almost entirely clear; “ but- 
terine’’ and allied products will be 
turgid. A third test, known as the 
Waterhouse or milk test, consists of 
heating a little fresh sweet milk (two 
ounces) in a wide-mouthed bottle by 
setting in hot water. When hot, add 
a teaspoonful of the suspected butter 
and stir with a piece of wood until 
melted. The bottle is then set in a dish 


of ice, and the contents stirred until the 
fat gets solid. If butter—either fresh 
or renovated—the particles of fat will 
be separated and small. If oleomar- 
garine, the fat will solidify in one peice 
which mav be taken from the bottle 
by the stirring stick. 
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The study of the chemistry of food 
is one of great importance, since food 
prepared without some knowledge of 
this subject, or without reference to the 
conclusions as to diet reached by a 
study of food chemistry or the teachings 
of experience, results in providing a 
diet which is unhealthy by supplying 
the body with too much of one kind of 
material and not enough of another 
kind. Mal-nutrition from a diet which 
may be monotonous in food content, 
though apparently varied, is often seen 
in certain localities—the mountains of 
the middle south, ete.—and over feeding, 
as in the case of the very stout, is fre- 
quently the result, not of over eating, 
but of eating food too rich in carbo- 
hydrates and fats, which produce too 
much energy for the physical labor 
accomplished, and not rich enough in 
the protein compounds which build 
flesh. 

Variety in diet is not only necessary 
from the standpoint of food values in 
the various edibles, but the question of 
digestion, assimilation and a desire to 
eat enough must be considered as having 
a bearing on the table. Thus, many 
children care not at all for bread, and 
little more for bread and butter, but 
bread, butter and a little jam produce, 
for them, a very toothsome dish. Bread 
contains much of value to the body, 
but little, if any, fat. Henee the butter 
we all like on our bread, the filling of 
nature’s demand for a well balanced 
ration. Children use up, in proportion 
to their size and weight, more sugar 
than the average adult of sedentary 
habits, because sugar is rapidly conver- 
ted by the body into energy. Hence 
the usually healthy demand of the child 
for sugar, and his liking for a sweet 
on the bread and butter. 

The same principle holds true in 
preparing meals for us all; we want not 
only variety, because our bodies demand 
a balanced ration, but also because we 
like the taste of it, i. e., there isa demand 
for those things which we need, through 
our palates. All too often our tastes are 
miseducated, and we find an unnatural 
craving for more of some things than 
is good for us, and here again dietetics 
and the chemistry of foods step in and 
teach us what to eat in order to please 
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the palate and satisfy the body’s demands 
at the same time. 

In connection with these matters of 
of diet, food and food chemistry, the 
large number of articles written and 
published by various sub-departments 
of the Department of Agriculture in 
general, and the Bureau of Chemistry 
and the Nutrition Investigations of Dr. 
Langworthy’s Department of the Office 
of Experiment Stations, under A. C. 
True, Director, in particular, make a- 
vailable in concrete form, for any one 
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all of the food chemistry, 
dietetics, ete., that the average person 
can assimilate and use. These publi- 
cations are for free distribution, usually; 
some, the edition for free distribution 
of which is exhausted, can be obtained 
from the Superintendent of Documents 
at the Government Printing Office, at 
a nominal fee. Most of them can be 
had by applying direct to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. A list of titles 
is a comprehensive index of the work 
being done in teaching us what to eat. 


interested, 





Fresh Fruit Puddings. 


elpple Pudding Fill a buttered bak- 
ing dish with sliced apples, and pour 
over top a batter made of 1 tablespoon 
butter, 1-2 cup sugar, 1 egg, 1-2 cup 
sweet milk, and 1 cup of flour in which 
has been sifted 1 teaspoon baking 


powder. Bake in a moderate oven until 
brown. Serve with cream and sugar 


or liquid sauce. Blackberries or peaches 
are very nice served in the same way. 

Steamed Apple Pudding—-Peel and 
slice as thin as vou would for apple 
pies 6 medium sized tart apples, and lay 
them in the bottom of a round baking 
dish. Stir 1 eup of sugar and 1-4 cup 





Log Cabin Walnut Cake 


Sift three teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der into two eups of flour and mix thor- 
oughly. Add two eggs, well beaten and 
a¥ dessertspoonful of butter together 
with one-half cup of sweet milk and one 
cup of Towle’s Log Cabin syrup. Mix 
thoroughly and then stir in one cup 
of choppe | raisins and on» cup of chop- 
ped walnuts. Bake in deep tins in a 
moderate oven. This recipe can be 
used for layer cake with Log Cabin frost- 
ing. , 

Look for another next month. 


of butter to a cream, add 2 eggs wel 
beaten, and 1 cup of milk. Sift together 
2 cups of flour and 2 teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder; add the flour to the mixture 
and stir well. Cover the apples with 
the mixture and steam 1 hour. Serve 
with a cream or foaming sauce. 

Apple Pudd:ng—6 eggs, 6 tablespoons 
bread crumbs, 4 tablespoons currants, 
6 tablespoons sugar, 1 piece of butter 
size of walnut, 6 apples chopped fine, 
1 wineglass wine, 1 teaspoon cinnamon, 
1-2 teaspoon cloves, 1-2 teaspoon nut- 
meg. Steam three hours. Eat with 
hard sauce. 

Dutch A pple Puddina—1 pint flour, 
1 1-2 teaspoons baking powder, 1-2 
teaspoon salt. Rub 1-4 cup butter into 
flour, beat 1 egg light, add to it 3-4 cup 
of cold water, and stir into flour. Spread 
in well buttered shallow pans. Pare, 
core and quarter four or five sour apples, 
cut quarters in halves and stick these 
pieces in rows with the sharp edge down 
in the batter. Sprinkle with sugar and 
cinnamon as apples require. Bake 20 
or 30 minutes. Serve in squares with 
liquid sauce. 

Baked Apple Dumplings--1 quart 
flour, 2 teaspoons baking powder, 1-2 
teaspoon salt mixed wel! together. Add 
1 large tablespoon lard and butter mixed 
and enough sweet milk to make a soft 
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dough. Roll out in half inch sheets. 
Peel and quarter some good tart apples. 
Put each quarter on a square of dough, 
sprinkle over it sugar, and press the 
edges firmly together. Place in a deep 
plan, sprinkle over sugar and a little cin- 
namon, and put a bit of butter on each. 
Fill the pan with water, boiling, just 
leaving top of dumplings uncovered, 


Ben Hur 


Baking 
Powder 


A Home Product 
jor 
Discriminating Buyers 





Ben Hur Baking Powder 


is made of cream of tartar and bi-carbonate 
of soda, with starch filler, according to the 
best scientific blends. The blending 1s per- 
fectly done. EQUAL TO ANY 
BAKING POWDER MADE ANY- 
W HERE. 


JOANNES-SPLANE COMPANY, 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 





“Cleans like Magic’’ 





Instantly cleans 
kitchen pots, 
pans, sinkboards 
and brass and 
metal wares. 





2 a Best toilet soap for mechanics. 
~—ee BIG CAKE 5c 
Hands at Grocers 
Soft and HOLMES & STOCKARD 
. 351 E. 2d St. Los Angeles, Cal. 
White A 6257 Main 3363 
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then bake forty-five minutes. Serve 
with sweetened creani or hard sauce. 

Broun Betty . Grease a pudding dish, 
and place in the bottom a laver of 
bread crumbs. Then nearly fill the dish 
with alternate layers of bread crumbs 
and chopped or sliced apples, strewing 
brown sugar, cinnamon and a little 
butter over each layer, topping off with 
crumbs. Bake 1 hour and serve with 
hard sauce. 

Steamed Berry Puddin --1 cup s-gar, 
2 eggs, 1 1-2 teaspoons baking powder, 
2 cups flour, 1 cup sweet milk, 2 cups 
berries. Steam about 2 hours. 

Blackberry or Raspberry Pudding— 
Put a layer of berries in the bottom of 
a baking dish and sprinkle with sugar; 
then cover with a layer of thin bread 
and butter, and repeat until the dish 
is full; have the last laver bread crumbs. 
If made from canned fruit, drain off the 
juice and pour it over the pudding last, 
then the sugar may not be needed. 
Bake in a pan of water in a rather sléw 
oven about 1 hour. The blackberry 
pudding is best hot with hard sauce. 
The raspberry pudding is to be eaten 
cold with cream. Part loganberries in- 
proves the blackberry pudding. 

Cherry or Blackberry Bread—-Stew 
cherries or blackberries, and sweetcn to 
taste. Butter some slices of stale bread 
with crusts cut off. Then put a layer 
of the buttered bread in the bottom of 
serving dish and pour over it hot stewed 
fruit. Repeat until dish is full or fruit 
is used. To be eaten cold, with cream. 

Peach Cobbler—-Fill a pie dish with 
peeled peaches leaving in the pits; add 
a very little cold water and sugar to 


taste. Cover with pie crust, prick with 
a fork; bake 3-4 of an hour. Eat with 
cream. 

Peach Pudding—Peel and halve 2 


dozen peaches, and sweeten to taste; 
or use 2 quarts of canned peaches; 
place in a pudding dish and put in the 
oveny Cream the yolks of 4 eggs and 
1 cup of sugar; add 1 tablespoon water, 
1 teaspoon lemon extract, and 1 1-2 
cups flour into which 1 teaspoon baking 
powder has been sifted, and the whites 
of the eggs beaten stiff. Pour over the 
hot peaches and bake about 20 to 30 
minutes. Serve hot with cream. 
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Pudding Sauces. 


Cream Sauce (with wine)--1-4 cup 
butter creamed with 1-2 cup powdered 
sugar. Just before serving add 2 table- 
spoons white wine, 1 teaspoon vanilla, 
and 2 tablespoons cream. 

Substitute for Cream—Boil 3-4 pint of 
sweet milk; beat the yolk of 1 egg, and 
a level teaspoon of flour with sugar 
enough to make the cream very sweet. 
When the milk boils, stir this into it, 
and let it cool; flavor to taste. For pud- 
dings in which eggs are used, this is al- 
most as good as rich cream, and pre- 
ferable to thin cream. 

Fruit Sauce—Take 1 quart of any 
kind of ripe fruit, as red raspberries or 
strawberries or peaches; if the latter 
they must be very ripe. Pare and mash 
the fruit with a potato masher; add 1 
tablespoon of melted butter and 1 cup 
of powdered sugar. Stir well together 
and set on the fire until warm. 

Hard¥ Sauce---1-2 cup of butter well 
beaten; stir in slowly 1 cup of fine sugar, 
and beat to a cream; flavor to taste. 
Pile on plate and grate over a little nut- 


meg. Keep cool. 
Lemon Sauce--3-4 cup sugar, 1-2 


cup butter, 1 egg, thé juice and half the 
grated rind of 1 lemon, 1 teaspoon nut- 
meg, and 1-2 cup boiling water. Cream 
the butter and the sugar and beat in the 
egg whipped light, then the lemon and 
the nutmeg. Beat hard, then add the 
water, put into a tin pail, and set within 
the uncovered top of the teakettle, which 
must boil until the sauce is very hot, but 


not boiling. Stir constantly. 
Plain Sauce—-1-2 cup butter, 1 1-2 
cups sugar rubbed to a cream. Add 2 


well beaten eggs, and just before serving 
and enough boiling water to make a 
thick cream. Flavor with vanilla. 


Strawberry Sauce---1 large tablespoon 
butter, 1 1-2 cups powdered sugar, white 
of 1 egg, 1 pint mashed strawberries. 
Beat the butter to a cream, add gradually 
the sugar and the beaten white of the 
egg. Beat until very light, and just 


before serving add the mashed strawber- 
ries. Instead of the butter and the 
egg, | quart of whipped cream may be 
added to the strawberriers and the sugar. 
A generous half pint of cream: makes 
a quart when whipped. 

HTot Chocolate Sugar 1 cup, 
boiling water 1 cup, Baker's chocolate 
1 1-2 squares, cornstarch 1 tablespoon. 
Melt chocolate and add boiling water 
in which sugar has been dissolved. Wet 
cornstarch and add to liquid. Let it 
boil up thoroughly, then push back on 
stove and let it simmer 30 minutes. 
Just before serving add small piece of 
butter and flavor with vanilla. 

Jelly Sauce—1-2 cup sugar, 1-4 cup 
butter, 1 glass tart jelly, 1-2 cup boiling 
water, white of 1 egg. Cream butter 
and sugar together, stir in jelly and water 
and put on stove. When well melted 
remove; add the we!l beaten white and 
serve. 

{pricot Sauce— 1-2 cup apricot jam, 
juice and grated rind of 1 lemon, 2 table- 
spoons sherry, 1-4 cup sugar, 1 cup water. 
Cook all until at boiling point, then rub 
through strainer. 

Whipped Cream Sauce— Beat the 
whites of 2 eggs to a stiff froth, and add 
gently 1-2 cup bar sugar; whip cup cream 
and add. Flavor with 1 tablespoon 
sherry or nutmeg or vanilla. Brandy 
and nutmeg together are good. Must 
he served as soon as prepared, unless 
kept on ice. 

Foam Sauce—2 eggs, butter the size 
of an egg, 1 cup of sugar. Beat the 
yolks, butter and sugar together thor- 
oughly, add the whites beaten to a 
stii froth, the juice of 1 lemon, and 1-2 
cup boiling water; serve immediately. 


Sauce 


Foaming Sauce~-Beat to a cream 1-2 
cup of sugar and 1 tablespoon butter; 
add 4 tablespoons cream and a few drops 
of vanilla. Beat with an egg beater, 
setting the bowl in a dish of hot water 
till the sauce is light and foamy. Serve 
as soon as finished. 
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Beverages. 


Fruit FPunch—-6 sliced and 
seeded, 6 bananas sliced thin and 1 can 


Strawberries, 


oranges 


pineapple. 
when in 


of shredded 
grapes and 
Maraschino cherries and liquor, 


cherries season; 
3 cups 
cup of 
lemon juice, add cold tea or any kind of 
It should be madesome time be- 


sugar hoiied in 1, cup water, 1 


wine. 
fore serving. 

Fruit Punch No. 2 
apricots, 3 bananas, 3 oranges, 1 pound 
of seeded white grapes, add juice of 2 
lemons and 4 tablespoons syrup. Half 
fill bowl with ice, put in fruit and pour 
over the whole 1 pint of soda water. 
Punch—To 1 gallon of 
Squeeze and 


To 4 peaches, 4 


7 em: perance 
water, add 4 cups sy:up. 
strain juice from 1 dozen lemons and 1-2 
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Los Angeles stock always fresh because it 
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doven oranges. Cut 1 can pineapple 
into dice. Half fill bowl with cracked 
ice and pour juice and syrup over, add- 
ing pineapple. If fresh pineapple is 
used it should be grated. 

Austrian Cojjee—-To be served in the 
afternoon. Cold coffee creamed and 
sweetened, with 1 tablespoon vanila 
added. Pour into tall glasses, with ice 
cream put on top just before serving. 

Raspberry Shrub—-Cover the raspber- 
ries with the best vinegar, and let them 
lay over night. In the morning mash 
the berries and squeeze through a coarse 
bag. To every pint of juice add 1 pint 
of sugar. Boil 20 minutes. When cool, 
bottle. This will make quite a thick 
syrup which must be diluted when drank. 


Currant and Raspberry Syrup--Take 
8 pounds of very ripe red currants, pick 
off all the stems, and put them in a 
wide earthen pan; then squeeze them 
until the juice is all crushed out; leave 
them in the pan with the juice for 24 
hours. Put 2 pounds of raspberries in 
a saucepan with 2 teacups of water, and 
boil them for a few minutes until they 
are all crushed; then squeeze all through 
a jelly bag or hair sieve, pressing well 
to get all the juice out; weigh the juice 
and for every pound put 2 pounds of 
loaf sugar broken into pieces. Put the 
sugar into a preserving kettle with 1 
pint of water, pour all the juice on it, 
let-it hoil for 1-2 hour, stirring frequently 
then put it into small bottles and cork 
it for use. 2 tablespoons to a glass of 
water makes a very refreshing drink in 
summer. Cherry syrup may be made 
in the same way with Morella cherries. 


(rape Juice Punch--To 1 quart of 
grape juice and 2 cups syrup, add juice 
of 6 lemons and 2 oranges. Have very 
cold before mixing. Just before serv- 
ing, add 2 quarts of Apollinaris water, 
several thin slices of orange and some 
dice of pineapple. Pour over cracked 
ice. 


Tea 


Punch—-To 1 quart moderately 
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strong tea, add 1-4 can pineapple, juice 
of 1 dozen lemons, 3 sliced oranges, 2 
cups syrup, and enough water to make 
a gallon. Apollinaris may be used in- 
stead of water, or a quart of claret as 
part of the added liquid. 

Nectar Cream —2 quarts boiling water, 
3 1-2 pounds white sugar, 4 ounces tar- 
taric acid, whites of 6 eggs, 2 ounces 
wintergreen essence or any other pre- 
ferred. Put sugar in water and boil 
10 minutes, ther: the acid and let it 
boil up; let it stand until milk warm; 
beat the eggs stiff, stir them in with the 
wintergreen, and put in bottles. Mix 
2 tablespoons of this cream in a glass of 
water, with a wee bit of soda; beat and 


drink. 


Nectar—Pour over 12 pounds of fruit, 
mixed fruit if preferred, 1-2 gallon of 
boiling water. Let stand for 24 hours. 
Strain and add 1-2 pound of sugar and 
3-4 cup syrup to every pint of liquid. 
Stir well and put in 5 ounces of tartaric 
acid. Though this may be used at once 
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it is better if it has stood a few days. 
2 tablespoons of this syrup is sufficient 
for a glass of water. Sweeten to suit 
taste and add cracked ice. 

Rhubarb Water—Cut up 6 or § sticks 
of rhubarb without peeling, wash well 
first, put in stew pan, add 1 quart water, 
and boil for about 15 minutes; then 
strain into a pitcher, and add sugar and 


lemon juice. When cool it is fit to 
drink. 
Blackberry Coréial—2 quarts black- 


berry juice, 2 pounds granulated sugar. 
1-4 ounce cinnamon, 1-4 ounce cloves, 
1-4 ounce allspice; simmer 20 minutes; 
when cold add 1 pint of best brandy: 
then bottle and seal tight. 

Fruit Juicc—Take grapes, raspberries 
or blackberries and cook slowly on the 
back of the stove in enough water to 
barely cover them. When juice is pretty 


well extracted, niash and strain as 
jelly, and sweeten juice to taste. Let 
come to a good boil and skim. Can 


in fruit jars. 





a layer ot meat 


All Grocers. 





A New Way to Cook 
Gimaco. Macaroni for Lunch 


First a layer of imaco 
a layer of butter and grated cheese, then 
fish, 
repeat to edge of dish. 


Always insist on @imaco> ---the clean Macaroni made in the clean 


factory that’s always open to vis!tors. 


CALIFORNIA MACARONI CO. 
Los Angeles and Commercial Streets 


Macaroni, then 


crabs or lobster 
Brown in oven. 
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Many Good Recipes. 


Creamed Chicken 

One chicken weighing four and one- 
half pounds, four sweetbreads and one 
can of mushrooms. Boil chicken and 
sweetbreads and when cold cut up as 
for salad. In a saucepan put four 
coffee cups, or one quart of cream; 
in another four large tablespoons of 
butter and five even ones of fiour; 
stir until melted, then pour on the hot 
cream, stirring until thickened. Flavor 
with a small half of a grated onion 
and a very little grated nutmeg. Sea- 
son highly with black and red pepper. 
Put chicken and ingredients together 
with sweetbreads and mushrooms in a 
baking pan, cover with bread crumbs 
and pieces of butter and bake 20 min- 
utes. 

Nut Tapioca Pudding 

Two-thirds cup hickory nuts or Eng- 
lish walnuts; two-thirds cup seeded 
raisins; two-thirds cup tapioca; one 
and one-half cups brown sugar; three 
cups water. Soak tapioca in the water 
over night, in the morning add sugar 
and milk and raisins, and steam one 
hour. Serve ice cold with whipped or 
thin cream. 

Delicious Meat Roll 

Ask your butcher for a nice young 
flank steak, slashed on one side only. 
Filling: Mash two medium potatoes 
to a cream; add one well beaten egg 
and a piece of butter; chop one small 
red pepper, together with parsley, cel- 
ery, onion or garlic, salt to taste. Mix 
thoroughly. Knead flour enough 
with one heaping teaspoon of baking 
powder to the thickness of biscuit 
dough; put on slashed side of steak; 
roll very loosely to give filling room 
to expand. Sew up, place in a close 
kettle with just enough hot water and 
olive oil or butter to keep steaming 
until smothered tender. Then uncover, 
add more butter and let brown. When 
ready to serve, slice in round layers. 


Chicago Chili Sauce 

One peck ripe tomatoes, peeled and 
chopped fine, and drained as dry as 
possible; two cups chopped onions, two 
cups chopped celery, two cups sugar, 
half cup salt, four ounces whi'e mus- 
tard seed, one teaspoon ground mace, 
one teaspoon black pepper, one tea- 
spoon ground cinnainon, four green 
peppers chopped fine, three pints vine- 
gar. Mix well and put in jars, seal and 
turn upside down over night. 

Creole Strawberry Bombe Glace 

Make a strawberry sherbet in the 
following way: Wash thoroughly a 
quart of strawberries; mash and cover 
with sugar to sufliciently sweeten. Let 
this stand until sugar is dissolved. 
then squeeze through a cloth. To this 
juice add the juice of half a lemon, 
and a small pinch of salt. Then place 
in freezer, and when partially frozen, 
open and add a small cup of cream. 
Cover freezer and turn rapidly until 
very stiff. Have a melon mould on 
ice; line it with frozen sherbet, and 
pour into the center a mixture made 
of half a pint of whipped cream, whites 
of two eggs, beaten very stiff, pow- 
dered sugar and vanilla to taste. Cover 
the cream mixture with sherbet until 
mould is full. Cover tightly with paper, 
then place mould cover on top and 
pack away in ice and salt for three 
or four hours. This requires care and 
time, but repays, for it is delicious. 


DINNER DISHES 
Devil’s Cake 

For Custard Part—One cup grated 
chocolate, one cup brown sugar, one- 
half cup sweet ilk, yolk of one egg 
and teaspoon vanilla. Stir all together 
in a granite saucepan, cook slowly for 
10 minutes and set away to cool. 

For Cake part—One cup brown sugar, 
two cups flour, one-half cup _ butter, 
one-half cup sweet milk, two eggs. 
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Crean: the butter, sugar and yolks of 
eggs; add milk, sifted flour and whites 
ot eggs beaten stff. Beat all together 
and then stir in custard, lastly adding 
teaspoon soda dissolved in a very little 
warm water. 

For filling--Three cups of white 
sugar, enough water to dissolve it, and 
cook until it pulls a thread. Then pour 
it into the beaten whites of three eggs 
‘eggs must be very stiff); add one cup 
chopped walnuts; beat until cool; then 
spread between layers. 


TWO GOOD RECIPES 

Steamed Faqs--Butter a tin plate 
and break in eggs; set in a steamer; 
place over a kettle of boiling water 
and steam until the whites are cooked; 
season with salt and pepper. The 
whites of the eggs when cooked in this 
manner are tender and light and not 
tough and leathery as if cooked by any 
other process. They can be eaten by 
invalids, and they certainly are much 
richer than when cooked any other 
way. If cooked in the shell they taste 
of the lime contained in them, and if 
broken into boiling water it destroys 
their flavor. 

Beefsteak Pie— Take two pounds of 
steak, put in a kettle with hot water 
cover and, confining the steam with 
a close cover, let simmer for an hour 
and a half; then remove the meat and 
cut it into bits. removing all bone and 
gristle. Have a pan lined with a crust 
made of short biscuit dough; put the 
meat into it, season with salt, pepper 
and bits of butter; add the gravy in 
which the meat was cooked; put on a 
top crust and bake one hour in a pretty 
hot oven. 


Quail or Squab on Toast 

Take as many birds as required, 
pick, draw, wash thoroughly and dry. 
Set giblets in boiling water until needed. 
Rub each quail or squab thoroughly 
with salt and pepper, have good piece 
of butter melting in deep stewpan, put 
birds in and brown nicely on all sides, 
then add enough sherry wine to keep 
from burning, then the giblets, a small 
onion, clove of garlic and some dry 


mushrooms all cut very fine with a dash 
of mace. Cover tight and set on slow 
fire; test with fork and when nice and 
tender put quail on a platter with toast 
cut V shape, add more sherry and water 
(half and half); thicken slightly, cook 
for five minutes; pour over birds and 
toast and send to the table. 


Sauted Green Tomatoes 

Select smooth tomatoes, not quite 
half ripe, wash and cut into slices about 
half inch in thickness; drain, dry and 
dust with salt and pepper, egg and 
crumb the slices; put three tablespoons 
of oil or drippings with a bit of butter 
for flavor in a frying pan, turn and brown 
the other side. Remove from pan with 
cake turner to retain shape, place on 
heated dish and serve with Hollandaise 
sauce. 


Stuffed Veal Hearts 

Trim thoroughly, wash and fill with 
a stuffing made of seasoned bread crumbs, 
chopped and seasoned meat or sausage 
or a mixture of both. Fasten the top 
with a few stitches and thoroughly 
brown the hearts in a few spoonfuls 
of fat ina hot pan. Place in a saucepan, 
point downward, pour in a cupful of 
stock or boiling water and cook slowly 


one hour. Place in the oven 15 minutes. 
Serve instantly on hot platter and 
plates. 


Corn Timbales Entree 

Score six ears of corn and press with 
& spoon to remove the milk and kernels, 
or use half a can of corn, put through 
meat grinder. With the corn use two 
of three eggs, a heaping teaspoon of 
butter, melted, one tablespoon of sugar, 
one-half teaspoon of salt, a little chopped 
parsley and onion juice. Bake in but- 
tered custard cups unti] it is “set” 
like a custard. Serve with a cream 
sauce flavored with a bay leaf, onion 
juice, mace and parsley. 

Oyster Chowder 

Put about half a cup finely diced 
pork into a saucepan; fry slowly until 
slightly browned and the fat tried out; 
then add one pint raw, thinly sliced 
potatoes and cook until half done. Mix 
two level tablespoons flour with a 
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quarter of a cup cold milk; add three 
cups scalded milk; then cook until the 
flour is well done; season with salt 
and paprika. Wash, drain and free 
from bits of shell three cups small 
oysters; add to cooked mixture and let 
simmer until oysters ruffle; then add 
one tablespoonful of butter. 
Some Nice Salad Combinations 

Apple, celery and English walnuts. 
Apples and oranges. Oranges and ban- 
nas. Brussels sprouts and heets. Cream 
cheese and nuts. Grape fruit, pine- 
apple and pimentos. Lobster, boiled 
potato and celery. Peaches and _ al- 
monds. Potatoes, cucumber and onions. 
Tomatoes, skinned, the insidus scraped 
out, and potato sala! inclosed. All 
arranged on lettuce leaves with mayon- 
naise. 

Egg Salad 

30i1 eggs hard and cut lengthwise. 
Remove yolks and chop with one onion, 
four olives, small piece of boiled ham, 
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one tablespoon of Worcestershire 
salt, pepper and a little olive oil. Then 
put back into the boiled white. Serve 
on lettuce leaves with mayonnaise. 


sauce, 


Catsup (Made Without Cooking ) 

One a d a half pints vinegar, one cup 
salt, half cup dark mustara seed, half 
cup light mustard seed, on ounce cel 
ery seed, two teaspoons black pepper 
(ground ), one teaspoon cloves (ground ) 
two teaspoons cinnamon (ground), one 
teaspoon inace (ground ), one cup sugar 


one large onion, two green peppers, one 
cup grated horseradish, half peck ripe 
tomatoes. Sift salt, sugar and spices 
together. Mix with celery and mustard 


Chop onion and 
horseradish to 
div ide 
seeds 
pieces 


seeds and add vinegar. 
peppers and add with 
this mixture. Peel tomatoes, 
transversely in halves, remove 
and juice. Then cut i small 


about the size of a hazelnut and add to 
the above. 

This is a 
will keep 


ost delicious catsup and 
indefinitely in a crock, pro- 
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ivded it is set in a cool place. The 
juice removed from the tomatoes can 
be used in soup. 


Peach Jelly 

Peel, half and stone a dozen ripe 
peaches, boil them and the bruised 
kernels for fifteen minutes in a thin 
syrup made of ten ounces of sugar 
and a half pint of water. Flavor juice 
with grated rind and strained juice of 
four lemons; strain through jelly bag. 
Add to this ene ounce dissolved gela- 
tine. Pour this into mold and _ set 
away to cool. 


Rice Muftins 

One egg, two and a half cups of flour, 
one cup of milk, one cup of cooked 
rice, one-quarter cup of melted butter, 
one-half level teaspoon of salt. Add 
the salt to the flour, work i the rice 
with the tips of the fingers, ad the egg 
well beaten, milk and melted butter. 
Bake in buttered gem pans. 


Frosting Without Eggs 
Mocha Icing—Put a cup of sweet 
cream, two-thirds of a cup of sugar 
and a level teaspoon of butter in an 
agate saucepan. As soon as the mix- 
ture begins to thread, remove from 
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MOSES’ BEST has no equal. There is no 
substitute for it: 
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the stove. Add one-fourth of a cup of 
strong coffee. 

Boiled Icing—One cup of sugar and 
two tablespoons of milk. Boil until it 
will “hair’’ on the spoon, taking care 
not to cook too much. Remove from 
the fire and stir until it becomes smooth 
and white. 

Maple Sugar Icing—-One cup of maple 
sugar, half a cup of milk. Put these 
into a saucepan and let thicken until 
a soft, rather thick mass is formed 
when a spoonful is dropped into cold 
water. Then add a tablespoon of but- 
ter. When partly cold, beat thorough- 
ly, as it becomes smooth y continued 
beating. Chopped nuts added are ex- 
cellent. 


Cotton Tail Mulligan, Camping Style 

Take two or four cottontail rabbits; 
skin and wash well; put the rabbits 
in a granite pan with two quarts of 
cold water salted to taste and two 
large sived onions cut in pieces. Boil 
until tender. Take skillet, put in a 
good tablespoon of butter, three of 
wheat flour, one clove of garlic rubbed 
fine in a little salt and pepper; dash 
of eayenre. Fry 11.minutes on brisk 
fire; then add pint and half of cold 
water. Boil until smooth gravy forms. 





Moses’ Best Flour 


Every pound is made from the strongest, 
sweetest, 
Winter Wheat grown in 


soundest Genuine Hard Turkey 





KANSAS 


It is the Best 
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Hewbaws 


Offer Fruit Jars, etc., at low prices now when 


you need them. 
FRUIT JARS 


Ball Bros. Mason 

Ball Bros. Mason 

Ball Bros. Mason 
Economy Jars 

Economy Jars 

Economy Jars 

Sure Seal Jars 

Sure Seal Jars 

Mason Jar Rubbers 

Mason Jar Caps 

Economy Jar Caps... 
Economy Jar Clamps 
Jelly Glasses, Capped, Small 
Jelly Glasses, Capped, Large 
Fruit Wax Bricks 

Wax Strings 

Paro Wax 

Paro Wax 
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Anything else in our line at lowest prices for 


cash. 
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Please mention “Thing to Eat when answering advertisers. 
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LOS ANGELES BREWING 
COMPANY’S 





PURE AND WHOLESOME 


LAGER BEERS 


Are a Home Product not excelled by any of 
Eastern Manufacture. Why not try them? 





Phone Sunset East 820 Home 10857 
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AND INDIAN CURIOS AT WHOLESALE 
I howe = than 250 weavers in my employ, including the most skilful now living 
and have taken the greatest pains to preserve the old colors, patterns, and weaves. Every 
blanket sold by me carries my personal guarantee of its quality. In dealing with me, 
you will get the very finest blankets at wholesale prices. I also handle the products of 
the Hopi (Moqui ) Indians, buying them under contract with the trading posts at Keam’s 
——— and Oraibi and selling them at wholesale. 
ve constantly a very fine selection of Navajo silverware and jewelry, Navajo “rubies” 
cut and uncut, peridotes and native turquois. Also the choicest modern Moqui pottery 
and a rare collection of prehistoric pottery. 


J. L. HUBBELL, _ woian reaver 


Write jor my Catalogue and Price List. GANADO, APACHE CO., ARIZONA 














PATENTS $ 180.340.00$ PATENTS 


MADE BY MY CLIENTS 
YOU Should Have My FREE BOOKS telling HOW OTHERS will do 
the same IN THE FUTURE. “What and How to Invent.” Book Free! 
E. E. VROOMAN, Patent Lawyer 803 F., Washington, D. C. 
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